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FINE BUREAU FOR 
PASSING FLOATER FORM 


Michigan Anti-Discrimination Commie 
sion Also Assesses Companies 
Writing Big Sugar Risk 








BUSINESS TAKEN FROM LOCALS 





johnson & Higgins and R. A. Corroon 
& Co., Brokers in Case—Why 
Commission Acted 





The Michigan Anti-Discrimination 
Commission, consisting of Commission- 
er Winship, Attorney General Fellows 
and Commissioner of Banking Merrick, 
has rendered a decision in the case ofa 
number of companies who wrote poli- 
cies of the Holland-St. Louis Sugar Co. 
The brokers with one set of companies 
are R. A. Corroon & Co., with another 
set, Johnson & Higgins. 

Companies will be fined $100 each, 
aud the Michigan Inspection Bureau 
will be fined $100 for authorizing the 
foater form of policy complained of. 
Failure to pay the fines will mean a 
sspension of their authority to do 
business in Michigan. 

How Case Reached the Commission 


The Holland-St. Louis Sugar Co. 
makes sugar in Michigan, having a 
pent at Holland and another at St. 
louis. Prior to the fall of 1915 this in- 
swrance was placed with local agents. 
Tre ordinary insurance contract issued 
conformity with the Michigan Stand- 
i Policy Law in cases where fluctu- 
sing values existed, required, as the 
mpany’s stock of sugar increased, 
tte taking out of more insurance; as it 
cecreased the cancellation of such in- 


‘wrance which under the Michigan 
Standard Policy Law must be at short 
rates 


In the fall of 1915 the Holland-St. 
uis Sugar Company were offered a 
‘om of contract of insurance by R. A. 
Troon & Co.’s Detroit office, which 
its terms would permit of cancella- 
“on by the insured, not at the short 
vate as required by the Michigan Stand- 

¢ Form Policy, but at a pro rate in 
valation of its terms, says the Com- 
Dssion. 


_ This form would materially reduce 
“¢ premium and rates paid by the 
Holland-St. Louis Sugar Company. The 
“tal agencies at Holland declined to 
Write the business of the sugar com- 
any upon this plan, believing that so 
% do would be violative of Act 76 of 
e Public Acts of 1915 known as the 
‘43t-Discrimination Law.” The Com- 
(Continued on page 16.) 
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““ Che largest fire insurance company in America” 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPA 


NEW YORK 


Cash Capital, $6,000,000 





ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE. 
Automobile Registered Mail 
Commissions Rents 
Hail Sprinkler Leakage 


Marine—Inland-Ocean Tourists’ Baggage 
Parcel Post Use and Occupancy 


Profits Windstorm 
CONFLAGRATION PROOF 




















Established 1809 


North British 
and Mercantile 
Entered United States In surance Co. 


1866 


Policyholders protected by nearly $9,000,000 United States 
assets, with further guarantee in every policy, of 
protection by entire fire assets of the com- 
pany which are many times larger. 


“FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES.” 





























SEMLCENTENNIAL YEAR 
Che 
Equitable Lite Insurauce Co. 
of IOWA 
Is building a $5,000,000 Club for 1917 


composed of new agents appointed in 1916 
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Company operates in 
lowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, South Dakota, Illinois, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Washington, Kansas, Missouri, Indiana, Michigan, 
Kentucky, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 

























Large Annual Dividends 
Des Moines, lowa 


Low Net Cost—Several Good Agency Openings 
Address J. C. CUMMINS, President 






FOUR UP-STATE LIFE 
ASSOCIATIONS MEET 


E. A. Woods, Lawrence Priddy, William 
J. Graham, W. H. Kingsley and 
W. C. Johnson Make Speeches 








COVERING STATE IN TWO DAYS 





More Than Thirty New Members Have 
Joined Up-State as Result 
of Trip 
A flying trip through New York State 
to be made by President E. A. Woods, 


of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, and Lawrence Priddy, 
vice-president of the association, was 


scheduled for Friday and Saturday of 
last week, during which they were to 


have addressed local associations at 
A'bany, Syracuse, Rochester and But- 
fa'o. Because of the death of a mem- 


ber of Mr. Woods’ family and illness 
of Mr. Priddy, it looked for a time as if 
neither would be able to speak, and 


wires were rushed to William J. Gra- 
hem, and William C. Johnson, to help 
cut. Both agreed to do so. Vice-Presi 


dent William H. Kingsley, of the Penn 
Mutual, was a speaker at Rochester. 
Mr. Woods and Mr. Priddy left New 
York at 8:30 on Friday morning, and 
reached Albany in time for a lunch at 
11:45, given by the Capital District as- 
sociation. This was held in 
Hotel, the room being so crowded that 
it was necessary 


Keeler's 
to have an overflow 
At Syra- 
Graham, 


banquet in an adjoining room. 
cuse that evening William J 
cf the Equitable, joined the 
afier the banquet, a rousing affair at- 
tended by the Mayor and other celeb 
rities, Mr. Woods was compelled to re 
turn to Pittsburgh. At 6:30 o’clock the 
morning the “barnstormers” 
Buffalo, 
live 


party, and 


following 
left for 
ed by 
ln the 
Johnson, 


a lunch attend 
wires of that city was held 
Hotel. William C, 
had the 
speakers. 


where 


Iroquois 
who 
of the 
The largest dinner was at Rochester, 
than 135 life 
Mr. Priddy, Mr. 
and Mr 
speaking at the 


joined party, 


Was one 
where more insurance 
Graham, 
speak, 
luncheons contin- 


men heard 


Mr. Kingsley Johnson 
The 
ued until 10 minutes before 
At the night 


train time, 
meetings there was talk- 


ing almost until midnight. The idea 
was to cover the State in two days. 
This was done as far as possible by 


having agents of nearby cities come to 
the nearest lunch or banquet. Thugs at 
Albany were Troy agents; at Buffalo, 
Dunkirk agents, etc. 
The four associations 
thirty new members. 
Edwin B. Nell, president of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Roches- 
ter, presided at the Rochester banquet. 
President Adams, of the Buffalo asso- 
ciation, was in the chair there. 


secured over 
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SPEECHES AT MEETINGS OF FOUR UP-STATE ASSOCIATIONS | 





SOCIAL INSURANCE VIEWS 


WARNING FROM WM. J. GRAHAM 


German System Has Lost Much of Its 
Prestige Over Night—Maling- 
ering Grows 
William J. Graham, superintendent of 
the group insurance department of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, dis- 
cussed social insurance and business in- 
surance on his trip up-State last week 
where he local life under 
writers’ associations. His views of so- 
cial insurance were given to the Syra 
cuse Association after hearing Mayor 
Stone, of that city, discuss social, busi 
and political conditions. Mr. 

said: 


addressed 


ness 
Graham 


Still Much That Life Insurance Institu- 
tions Can Do 


“Mayor Stone, of Syracuse, has just 
said that we get the kind of govern- 
ment that we deserve. That is true as 
regards our part in life insurance. Our 
present individualistic method of hav- 
ing life insurance supplied from corpora- 
tions constituted for that purpose en- 
tails the obligation for us to see that 
distress is prevented by life insurance 
in so far as life insurance is applicable 


to such prevention. We must pay the 
penalty of our privileges. Social insur- 


ance is a demand for measures of re- 
lief among which are forms of life in- 
surance which must find justification in 
the fact that individualistic means have 
failed. 

“Despite our enormous performances 
in life insurance in America; despite 
the fact that we have outstanding some 
$30,000,000,000 of insurance, there yet 
remains much more that we can do to 


serve this field. We have not ex- 
hausted by any means our abili 
ties to serve. Therefore, we must 


organize them to reach more complete- 
ly classes of insurance that we now 
reach by present methods, and to adopt 


new methods and new ways to reach 
other classes that should be reached, 
and for the most part, as at present 


constituted, are not reached at all. 
Not Even All Bank Clerks Reached 


“To illustrate: The Equitable re- 
cently analyzed about half a million of 
group insurance claims. Forty per 
cent. of these workers—they were all 
in industrial establishments of the first 
class—carried no insurance of any 
kind except that they were covered un- 
der the group contracts. Forty per 
cent. carried other insurance in stock 
companies. Seven per cent. were cov- 
ered by industrial companies. Three 
per cent. by fraternal and assessment 
societies. 

“Seeking to analyze some workers in 
a field where a higher order of thrift is 
supposed we studied claims made on a 
number of employes of national banks. 
Forty per cent. carried regular insur- 
ance in stock or mutual companies; 40 
per cent. carried no other insurance. 
Twenty per cent. were covered by in- 
dustrial companies. 


The Criticism of Social Insurance 


“The 
this: 


criticism of social insurance is 
Social insurance is a vague term. 
It has been described to mean ‘insur- 
ance at the other fellow’s expense.’ 
This is not entirely a fair construction 


of social insurance, although true in a - 


large degree. It has also been de- 
scribed as compulsory insurance. This 


also is not entirely true as social in- 
surance is now applied in some of its 
forms in different countries in ways 
short of actual compulsion, in ways 
short of voluntary. 

“The only phase of social insurance 
that we have actively operating in this 


Workmen's Compensation 
iusurance. It is questionable to cata- 
legue Workmen's Compensation insur- 
ance in a social insurance program be- 
cause compensation insurance is in its 
last analysis private justice instead of 
public delinquency. Social insurance, 
as applied to invalidity, to sickness and 
health, to old age pensions, even to un- 
employment, is operating directly in 
the field of dependency. Here it is in 
anticipation of dependency, whereas the 
more frank ways of taking care of the 
same distress in almshouses or other- 
wise at the State’s expense is depend- 
ency after the fact--in the first in- 
stance social insurance, if you please; 
in the last charity or pauperism, as you 
will. 


country is 


The German Situation 

“Excepting the compensation — prin- 
ciple there is nothing in America to il- 
lustrate so-called social insurance fea- 
tures and we must draw parallels from 
abroad. The best illustration of a sin- 
gle feature of social insurance is work- 
men’s insurance in Germany. That sys- 
tem started in 1889. It is the means of 
providing certain accident benefits and 
some sickness’ benefits for working 
men, and limited to laboring classes— 
one-third of the expense being borne by 
the employer; one-third by the em- 
ploye; one-third by the State. Few of 
us know that this system lost most of 
its splendid prestige over night. 

“In the last few years in Germany 
there has been built up an extraordi- 
nary system of malingering. Despite 
the fact that numbers of accidents and 
of sickness cases have been reduced 
through enlightened safety first, sani- 
tation, hygienic and conservation meas- 
ures, the number of claims in Germany 
have tended to increase per 1,000, and 
the length of claims grow in days and 
in amount. In other words, there are 


more claims now and they cost more- 
despite the conclusion that Germany 
has been no laggard in improving con- 
ditions that should have and must have 
lessened causes of claims. Here facts 
depart from theory and social insur- 
ance suggests the introduction’ of 
new moral risks—fraudulent disability 
claims, with the elimination of certain 
other risks by insurance measures. 
The Danger to America 

“The great danger to us in America 
at this time is the complacent accept- 
ance of theories that the social insur- 
ance problem in its varied branches 
has been conclusively solved to the bet- 
terment of the State by any system 
now operated under any form of gov- 
ernment. The method of applying so- 
cial insurance in a democracy such as 
England or France on the United States 
produces radical contrasts to those 
which obtain under quasi-socialistic 
States such as Germany and Austria. 

“Russia is another type of country— 
the autocratic or bureaucratic kind that 
presents a development radically dif- 
ferent from that of any country and 
practically constitutes a third order for 
consideration. Are we prepared to say 
that any one of the features operated 
with even quasi-success in any one of 
these governments could be grafted 
with equal success upon our American 
brand of democracy? That we are 
drifting from the earlier ideas of indi- 
vidualism in America to acceptance of 
certain principles of State socialism of 
other governments need not be denied 
in order to assert absolutely that there 
yet remain radical differences which 
must be reconciled before we can hold 
to all that we now have of our individu- 
alistic government and then stand up 
under the addition of what a socialistic 
State, not burdened by our individual- 
ism, provides. 





It is growing steadily. 


ficiaries. 


‘an be sold. 


VICE to FIELDMEN.” 


COMPANY. 





There is a Man 


Who has spent several years selling insurance. 

He has been producing over $200,000 each year. 

He has an ambition to do GREATER things. 

He is willing to consider a GOOD proposition. 

He desires a DIRECT CONTRACT with the HOME 
FICE of a good company. 

He can build up an Agency Force. 

He is not afraid to have his record investigated thoroughly. 

He is a MAN and a SALESMAN. 


There is a Company | 


| With a clean record which dates back to 1860. | 
It has over $52,000,000 of Assets. | 


It has a Free Health Service for Policyholders. 
It has an insurance Money Investment Service for Bene- 


It has a NEW and unusually attractive Disability Clause. 
It has policies that can be sold where any GOOD policies 


Its motto is not only “Service to Policyholders” but “SER- | 


Its address is 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY, and 
its name is THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE 


Do you know the Man?P 


| Superintendent of Agencies, T. LOUIS HANSEN, would 
like to be put in touch with him before JUNE 1ST. 


OF- 














“How far can we Germanize oyr. 
selves into social insurance without 
Germanizing our broader views of goy. 
ernment, and without Germanizing oyr 
pay checks? That we can go some dis. 
tance here is likely—how far in safety 
or in what direction without throwing 
overboard our compass of individualism 
is the question. Can we legislate 
against moral delinquencies when we 
undertake to include such delinquep. 
cies in the list of proper claims along. 
side of the legitimate risks, which 
properly should be covered, but which 
are not easily distinguishable from 
fraudulent claims prompted by moral 
delinquency. 

The Moral For Us 

“The warning is this: Let us get 
what is good of social insurance, but let 
us not be deluded by the thought that 
we can provide one feature from Ger. 
many, one from France, one from Eng. 
land, and make the whole work in har. 
mony with our own Americanism— 
without loss of perhaps more than we 
would gain. Some of these features 
may be good for us; all may be good 
for us; none may be good for us. Let 
us approach the problem, therefore, de. 
liberately, and substitute facts for ap. 
pearances. 


“In the meantime, let us in the full 
recognition of broader and larger abil- 
ity to serve with our present life insur. 
ance institutions reach out to live up 
to our opportunities, confident that in 
this way we will keep the maximum of 
individualism in our country that is con- 
sistent with the necessary elimination 
of distress. We have nothing to fear in 
life insurance from social insuranee if 
we wisely follow the program of serv- 
ing in every avenue now open to us, 
and in all new avenues which American 
ingenuity and willingness to serve can 
pioneer. 

“While the State—and public bodies 
investigate social insurance—and they 
should investigate it—-let them appre- 
ciate the while the splendid and the 
ever-improving social service now ren- 
dered by our insurance institutions. 
And appreciating this let them aid us 
in making what we have better and 
broader, thus conserving our individu- 
alistic institutions while reaching out 
to better our general humanity.” 


E. 6. 


STUDENTS HEAR NELL 





Aetna Man Addresses Business Classes 
at University of Rochester on Uses 
of Life Insurance 


EK. B. Nell of the Aetna Life made an 
address on “Family and Business Uses 
of Insurance” recently before the sé 
nior and junior members of Dr. Jacob- 
stein’s business classes at the Univers 
ity of Rochester. Several members of 
the Rochester branch of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association were in the alr 
dience. 

Mr. Nell said that life insurance was 
not popular in the United States until 
1880, when it went hand in hand with 
the rapid commercial development of 
the years following. According to st@ 
tistics given by the speaker, the amount 
of life insurance in force in the United 
States at the present time is greater 
than that of all the European comps 
nies combined. Twenty-five billion do 
lars worth of insurance is now in force 
in this country. “One point where the 
United States leads in preparedness. 
was the final remark by Mr. Nell 
this part of his subject a 

“The primary motive of insurance, 
stated the speaker in discussing ™* 
family uses, “is to protect those <7" 
are dependent upon the w age-earner. t 
is a man’s duty to insure for it is ® 
valuable asset to the nation at large 
It tends to hold civilization back, - 
the world is calling to men to come ow 
and fight each other, and tends to kee? 
the power in the balance.” 
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[WOODS AND PRIDDY SPEECHES AT UP-STATE ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 








75,000 Agents Fail 
Yearly, Says Woods 


ESTIMATES THAT 150,000 LICENSES 
WERE ISSUED IN 1915 


Organization to be Formed in Detroit 
May Be Remedy—13 Companies 
to Attend 
Edward A. Woods, president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, in his New York State speech- 
es last week, gave general agents and 
others present some facts about licens- 
ing of agents that were unearthed by 


him in his recent investigations into 
life insurance salesmanship. 
He presented memorandum of the 


number of contracts made and termi- 
nated and the number of life insurance 
licenses issued, the former figures be- 
ing reports of eighty-one companies and 
the latter of thirty-four States. These 
eighty-one companies had contracts in 
tercee December 31, 1915, of 65,974, and 
made 39,494 contracts during 1915, or 
39.9 per cent. During the year 1915 
29895 contracts, or 49.9 per cent. of the 
number in force a year before that time 
had been terminated. 

Among the States not included in the 
fyures quoted are: Arizona, Colorado, 
['linois, Kansas, Michigan, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Scuth Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia and Washington, which States 
have not furnished Mr. Woods the in- 
formation. 


Considerable Ignorance About Contracts 
In the opinion of the National Asso- 


cation’s president, probably 150,000 
licenses were issued last year, and that 
probably 90,000 new contracts were 
made and some 75,000 terminated. 
Some companies do not know how 
many agents are under contract, how 
reny contracts were made and how 
tiany were terminated. It is also true 
that some States which receive large 


amounts in taxes from life insurance 
companies do not know how many life 
lvenses were issued last year. 

In analyzing the figures Mr. Woods 


thought that the fact that more than 
7,000 men had failed in the agency 
field last year was something worth 


thunking about. It is up to the life in- 
surance fraternity to find some way in 
which a tremendously large percentage 
of agents can succeed, he feels. It must 
be by better selection, by better train- 
ing, so that men will stick instead of 
drifting back to the public by the 
thousands. It is no wonder that it is 
hard to sell life insurance when hund- 
reds of thousands of men who have 
ted to sell it fail and go into some 
other business. Think of the harm 
dune! Every one of those failures has 
tackled somebody for life insurance, 
with the chance that they did not make 
4 good impression. It damaged the 
“ance of a good man when he came 
around. 


Organization of Insurance Sales Man- 
agers Sure 

The fault has been principally with 
the life insurance men themselves, but 
4 teform is coming, and Mr. Woods 
sents it in the World’s Salesmanship 
~ongress in Detroit, during which life 
insurance is going to play a stellar part 
_ a2 organization may be formed of 
ea agency superintendents of the life 
‘mpanies. In fact, that such an or- 
nization will be formed seems as- 
= now because a number of life in- 
the Natt companies have not only told 
- ‘nm onal Association of Life Under- 
. nthe they will be represented 
of thet -ongress, but have sent in a list 
balf r delegates. In some instances, 
& dozen men from the home office 
ntendents will attend. 


— superi 
ough the Congress is not until 


July, and the life people have only re- 
cently been informed about it, about 


twenty delegates have already been 
ap pointed. 
The companies which have already 


aunounced that they will participate in 
the Congress are the following: 

American Central, Atlantic Life, Co- 
lumbian National, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, Equitable of lowa, Fed- 
eral, Germania, Kansas City Life, Man- 
hattan, Missouri State Life, National 
of Vermont, Old Line Bankers, Phoenix 
Mutual. 


Life Men in Pulpits 


It is announced that life insurance 
men will preach sermons on salesman- 
snip in seven Detroit pulpits. The 
speakers have not been selected yet. 


One of the new _— salesmanship 
thoughts outlined by Mr. Woods at 
Syracuse was that there is too much 


attempt to sell skeletons in life insur- 


ance, meaning that new agents are 
prone to equip themselves with rate 
books, prosy facts about dividends, 


etc., forgetting all about the human in- 
terest side. 

Mr. Woods’ speech at 
one of the greatest he 
anywhere. He used 
effect the young men in 

Jexander picture in 
tute, Pittsburgh, contrasting 
and vigor of their faces with what the 
future holds out, taking the figures in 
the famous American Bankers’ Associ- 
ation table of “What Will Happen to 
100 Young Men.” 


The Toastmasters 
BR. Nell presided at 


Syracuse was 
has delivered 
again with great 
the John W. 
Carnegie Insti 
the hope 


President FE. the 


Rochester meeting. Other officers of 
the association are W. Sam Weaver, 
first vice-president; W. 8S. Parks, sec- 
ond vice-president; Franklin W. Wells, 


secretary; C. L. Harmon, treasurer. At 
Syracuse George A. Burnap, president, 
was toastmaster. C. J. Kirkland is sec 
retary. At Buffalo Charles F. Adams, 
president, presided, and Leonard R. 
Bissell is secretary. President De Rou- 
ville presided at Albany; George lL. 
Buck is secretary. 


BEERS INSURANCE SCHOOL 


Agents From All Parts of Country 
Taking Life Instruction in 
Rochester 
William H. Beers, 
ester of the Mutual Benefit, is running 
a school which gives a course of eight 
lessons, one each Saturday morning 
and one each Saturday afternoon for 
four weeks. The school has just fin 
ished work for a class consisting en 
tirely of school principals. At the pres- 
ent time there are life men at the Beers 
school from Peoria, Ill., and other cities. 
Mr. Beers is not only a remarkable 
developer of men for the Mutual Bene- 
fit. but he has written some unusually 
able books on the principles of life in- 

surance. 


manager in Roch 


JOHN W. HANSON DEAD 
Secretary of Maryland Life—With Com- 
pany Since it Started—Tribute to 
His Character 
The Maryland Life announces. the 
death of John Worthington Hanson, sec- 
retary of the Company. Mr. Hanson 
died on April 27. He had been with the 
Cumpany since the beginning, and was 
elected cashier on February 1, 1888, and 

secretary on October 6, 1899. 

His integrity of character, his kind- 
ness of heart, his attractive manners 
aud personality, his many sterling and 
e: gaging qualities, won for him the es- 
teem of all his business associates dur- 
ing his long connection with the Com 
pany, and his death is felt by all at the 
home office as a personal loss, 


Priddy Makes Speeches 
Despite Tonsilitis 


TELLS UP-STATE AGENTS 
WORK OF ASSOCIATIONS 


OF 


Thinks Days of One-Case Solicitors 
Numbered in This State—After 
List of Agents 
Lawrence Priddy, president of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York, got up out of a sick bed on Fri- 
day morning of last week, and against 
the advice of doctors who were treat- 
ing him for tonsilitis, made speeches 
in Albany, Syracuse, Rochester and 
Buffalo on April 28 and 29. Mr. Priddy 
was a little bit pale, but he spoke with 

v:gor and emphasis. 

Agents seemed to be most 
in hearing about the 
policies. Mr. Priddy, who knows the 
effect of slang and who is a clever 
actor and politician, put a good deal of 


interested 
fight on special 


dramatic action into the recital of his 
stories, his auditors hanging over the 


chairs listening to every syllable. 
Tells Story of Special Policy Fight 
He said the fight really started when 


he received from the New York Life a 
copy of its “65 Policy,” which paid 20 
per cent. commissions. “When | saw 
the commission | did not read any fur- 
ther,” he said. “I knew that several 
of the stock companies had been issu- 


ing a similar policy and decided when 


a great mutual company put it on the 
niarket it was time to call a halt. I 
cculd not sell it and be fair to both 


my clients and to my 

A meeting was called at the Hotel As- 
tor. At this meeting Mr. Priddy de- 
nounced special policies and tore up one 
he had in his hand. Resolutions against 
the special policies were adopted at 
this meeting, the statement being made 
that seven additional companies al- 
ready had on the press similar policies 
that they were ready to offer to their 
acents. 

Mr. Priddy then entered upon a dra 


family.” 


matic account of an interview he had 
the following morning with the presi 
cent of his Company He is a born 


thespian, and every time he tells this 
story he makes it more dramatic and 
interesting, putting in an artistic touch 


or two that “gets it over the foot- 
lights.” It all resulted in the New York 
Life withdrawing its 65 Policy and 
seven other companies following suit. 

Albany legislative activities were 
then referred to. By June 30 there will 
not be a special policy on the market. 


The withdrawal of the Aetna Life’s spe- 
cial policy was predicted by Mr. Prid- 
dy in his speeches. 

Agents to Know Their Competitors 

Mr. Priddy then took up the fight 
that the association is making for the 
printing of a complete list of agents in 
this State. The names of brokers are 
printed in New York by the Insurance 
Department, but heretofore it has been 
impossible to get a list of names of 
the agents. Judge Hasbrouck, when 
New York State Superintendent, said 
the department did not have money 
e.ough to print the names, whereupon 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York showed the Department that 
it was wasting a lot of money printing 
annual reports which nobody read. The 


association suggested that the Depart- 
ment save some of this money and 
spend it getting out the names of 


agents. A law was passed regulating 
this expense, but then the Department 
had its appropriation cut down. Mr. 
Priddy finally went to Superintendent 
Phillips and told him that the agents 
“were going to have the lists; that they 
insisted upon their right to know who 
their competitors are, and if the De- 
partment did not furnish them they 


weuld get the lists from the County 


Clerk’s office where the law says they 
must be filed. The Superintendent 
seys he will tell whether the lists will 
be given out on Friday of this week. 

It developed that the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of New York has 
already secured a list of Queens Coun- 
ty (Brooklyn) agents and has had de- 
tectives investigating them. Preachers, 
lawyers, doctors and other one or two- 
case men are going to find it difficult 
tu solicit insurance in Brooklyn before 
very long. There are about 14,000 
licenses in Greater New York. 

Blocking One-Case Men 

Mr. Priddy gave experiences show- 
ing how he has blocked activities on 
one-case solicitors. He said that for 
ten years he has been calling upon the 
president of a trust company and was 
about to write him for $100,000 when 
the deal was held up by the fact that a 
clerk in the office of the trust com- 
peny had secured a license and was 
after the insurance. Mr. Priddy de- 
cided to make a fight. He told the 
president of the trust company that the 
business rightfully belonged to him; 
that he had been working on it for a 
cecade and he did not propose to lose 
it through any clerk in the trust com- 


peny establishment. The trust com- 
pany oflicial said he would not stand 
for any such dictation; and he would 


Llace the insurance where he pleased. 
‘We'll see about that,” said Priddy. 
He went to several companies and got 
them to stand by him so that when the 
trust company official applied for the 
insurance he could not get it. Mr. 
Priddy also saw the Superintendent of 
Insurance of New York State and had 
the clerk’s license revoked, He ad- 
vised the up-State agents to get lists 
of all the agents in their counties and 
then investigate them. He did not 
think that agents would stand long for 
a drug store prescription mixer writing 
invurance, for instance, if the other 
agents knew what company he repre- 
sented. 

In another case Mr, Priddy told of a 
lawyer for a casualty company who 
signed an application for $5,000 insur- 
ance. The lawyer then informed the 
arent that he wanted half of his com 
mission, “because I am in the insurance 
business.” The agent went to the office 
of the president of the Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of New York and com- 
piained. The lawyer was soon informed 
that he would not get a commission, 
aud neither would any agent’s license 
be issued to him so he could collect it. 
He immediately announced that he 
would mandamus the insurance depart- 
ment compelling it to give him a 
license. Mr. Priddy thereupon went to 
the company which had applied for the 
lawyer’s license as an insurance agent 
and the application for the license was 
recalled. 

Mr. Priddy thought two of the great- 
est improvements in the situation from 
an agent’s standpoint had been incor- 
poration in the Federal Reserve blanks 
of questions about life insurance and 
the printing of advertisements by 
banks advising people to carry insur- 
ance. He circulated in Rochester, 
suffalo, Syracuse and Albany copies of 
the St. Louis bank ads that have 
cvused such a furore, and advised that 
local banks insert the same copy which 
was not copyrighted. Mr. Priddy said 
that more than thirty banks have start- 
ed to run these ads, and that several 
of the largest banks in New York will 
fall into line. He also told the agents 
in the cities visited to do their best to 
heve stories of a human interest nature 
inserted in daily newspapers. The 
action of the banks had already made 
the selling of insurance easier in the 
cities where the banks had done insur- 
ance advertising. 

Mr. Priddy was everywhere intro- 
duced as the man who closed the $600,- 
000 insurance on the life of Frank A. 
Vanderlip. 
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PHOENIX MUT. PAID-FOR BUSI- 
NESS PLANS COMPARED 











The chief feature of the following 
comparison of Phoenix Mutual Life 
paid-for business in the last four years 
by plans is the large percentage of in- 
surance issued on the life-disability 
plan during 1915, a plan which was in- 
troduced by the Company for the first 
time in January of that year. Over 
one-sixth of the volume was represent- 
ed by life-disability policies. 

In 1914, 75 per cent. of the new busi- 
ness was issued on life and limited- 
premium life plans. In 1915, 73 per 
cent. was issued on life, limited-premi- 
um life and life-disability plans, and if 
the protective was included, the per- 
centage would be 77. The increase in 
the “other limited-premium life” from 
2.1 per cent. in 1912, to 3.6 per cent. in 
1915, was presumably due to the grow- 
ing popularity of the 30-premium life, a 
contract that is being sold in increas- 
ing amount. 

Paid-For Business 





1915 1914 1913 1912 

Annual Premium 

Bae -ceadanekenedes 28.7% 34.3% 35.6% 32.7% 
20-Premium Life .. 22.9 37-4 37.1 35.2 
Other Limited Pre- 

mium Life ...... 3.6 3.4 2.8 2.1 
Life-Disability§ ... 17.5 = seve eae 
20-Year Endowm’t 4.9 6.0 6.7 5.5 
Other Endowment 1.7 2.1 1.6 2.4 
POO vccerenemeces 2.5 12.7 12.9 19.3 
Protective .....00- “a seve anes ° 
Miscellaneous .... 3.5 4.1 3.3 3.0 

100. 100. 100. 100, 

Total Insurance in Force December 31, 1915 
Annual Premium Like..cccccocccccessovvsoe 30.7% 
SU EERO ak.ccsc0nddccriesdbxteseucee 35-4 
Other Limited Premium Life...........06. 49 
TAGS EHGADEIAY, 0k bc vivcececcseescesesteseces 1.9 
ao-Year Endowment ......cscvcsscescccsccee 10.0 
Cee COR oc sacvcedeccadsceb uses 5.7 
TOV ccvcccrvecvecederessacescenevenseccensece 9.8 
PFOCECtIVE wcccsevcccscrccccncescevcsecssecccce 0.5 
Miscellameous ...ccccccccccccccccscccccccces 1.1 


A MORAL FROM - SHAKESPEARE 
Imagination Plays Important Part In 
Salesmanship as Well as Play- 
writing, Says Lunger 
The Shakespeare Tercentenary was 
this week the subject of a philosophical 
statement to agents made by John B. 
Lunger, vice-president of the Equitable 

Life Assurance Society. 

He finds his text in the Elizabethan 
dramatist-poet’s imagination, and says: 

“Ben Jonson, the great dramatist, 
said that Shakespeare was ‘not of an 
age, but for all time.’ And he was right, 
for Shakespeare is more famous to-day, 
three hundred years after his death, 
than he has ever been. 

“What is the explanation of this? It 
is because he is the greatest writer of 
plays that ever lived; and his success 
was due largely to his imagination. His 
imagination «nabled him to put himself 
in the place of a king. It enabled him 
to find out how a king would feel and 
act and speak. It enabled him to put 
himself in the place of an ignorant pea- 
sant, to think as he would think, act 
as. he would act, and speak as he would 
speak. He never went to the wars, but 
he knew how a soldier feels and acts. 
His imagination enabled him to depict 
a queen or a princess with the same 
ease with which he could depict the 
landlady of a tavern or a farmer’s 
daughter. 

“Now, it is not-our job to write plays, 
but those of us who have imagination 
enjoy many advantages. It enables the 
insurance salesman to put himself in 
the place of each prospect. It enables 


him to understand the workings of the 


prospect’s mind. It enables him to sym- 
pathize with the prospect’s joys and 
sorrows. It enables him to appeal 
to his prospect’s hopes and _ fears. 
It enables him to understand the 
distress of widows and orphans who 
are left unprovided for, and _ it 
enables him to picture their comfort 
and satisfaction if they are protected by 
life insurance.” 





GREAT SOUTHERN CLUBS 





J. F. Wellington Elected President of 
$200,000 Club; J. Y. McQuigg, Jr., 
of $100,000 Club 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 

Houston, Tex., May 2.—The annual 
meeting of the $200,000 Club and the 
$100,000 Club of the Great Southern 
Life was held on Monday. The _ busi- 
ness session opened at 11 o’clock. 

Officers for the $200,000 Club were 
ected as follows: J. F. Wellington, 
president; L. M. Generis, first vice- 
president; S. W. Carothers, second vice- 
president; W. H. Walker, third vice- 
president. 

Officers elected for the $100,000 Club 
were: J. Y. McQuigg, Jr., president; 
. W. Lovett, first vice-president; B. F. 
Filson, second vice-president; Vernon 
Major, third vice-president. 

There were interesting talks made 
by James A. Stephenson, J. F. Welling- 
ten, Dr. F. J. Combe, W. H. Walker, 
J. R. Railey and G. O. Harris. In the 
afternoon a theatre party was given 
to the club members and their guests. 
The meeting closed with an elaborate 
banquet at the Rice Hotel at 7 o’clock 
in the evening. Officers of the club 
were presented with cash prizes rang- 
ing from $200 down to $50. There were 
short talks or stories told by all. Dr. 
W. W. Shropshire, of San Antonio, 
nréade a valuable address full of interest 
to the field men. Dr. Hawley, of Tulsa, 
Okla., spoke enthusiastically of the 
progress and good standing of the 
Great Southern Life in his State. The 
principal orator of the evening was 
L. A. Carlton, general attorney for the 
Company. He is always interesting 
and instructive. S. Carlton, president, 
and Charles Boedeker, active vice-pres!i- 
dent, also made talks of great benefit 
to the agents. 

The rules governing the election of 
the officers of the two clubs were so 
amended that any agent can hold any 
office as long as he pays for enough 
business to entitle him to that honor. 
Up to this time no officer could succeed 
himself. 


WILLIAMSPORT. ASSOCIATION 

Life insurance men of Williamsport, 
Pa., met in that city recently to form 
the Williamsport Association of Life 
Underwriters. The officers elected were 
as follows: 

President, L. G. Bullard; vice-presi- 
dent, Willis H. Faber; second vice- 
president, I. N. Witt; secretary, W. H. 
Hunter; treasurer, Lyman A. Pray; 
executive committee, officers and J. F. 
Collier, James A. Tyson and James T. 
Dawson. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed: 

Membership—Willis H. Faber, chair- 
man; Charles Levering, Edgar M. 
Link, P. F. Collier. 

Entertainment—I. M. Witt, chair- 
man; Frank Knapp, Claude L. Howard. 

Publicity—O. M. Coates, chairman; 
H. M. Brubaker, B. F. Young. 

Legislation—Lyman A. Pray, chair- 
man. 

The membership of the Association 
includes the following life insurance 
men: 

Willis H. Faber, Mutual Benefit; A. 
C. Davis, Germania Life; I. M. Witt, 
Union Central; James TT. Dawson, 
Penn Mutual; Charles E. Levering, 
Northwestern; H. P. Decker, Manhat- 
tan; H. M. Brubaker, Baltimore Life; 
Claude L. Howard, Fidelity Mutual; H. 
M. Irvin, Metropolitan; O. M. Coates, 
Germania Life; James F. Collier, Pru- 
dential; J. A. Tyson, Equitable of Iowa; 
L. R. Evarts, State Mutual; L. G. Bul- 
lard, Metropolitan; Edgar M. Link, 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust; W. N. 
Hunter, Massachusetts Mutual; Frank 
E. Knapp, Equitable Life of New York; 
Bruce F. Young, Prudential; Lyman A. 
Pray, Prov. Life and Trust; William 
Herrington, Germania Life; R. W. Clev- 
enger, Prudential; Albert H. Bubb, 
Union Central; P. F. Collier, Pruden- 
tial; J. B. Musheno, Prudential. 
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J. S. EDWARDs, 


Secretary 


An opportunity for rapid advancement is offered to men 
who are willing—and will. 


FOR AGENCY CONTRACTS ADDRESS 


H. M. HARGROVE, Vice-President 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
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The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


PRESIDENT JOHN M. TAYLOR, HARTFORD, CT. 


Insurance in force, 100,411 Policies for 
WHAT NO OTHER COMPANY HAS DONE 

To repay to its Policy-holders in Death Claims, 
Values, Annuities and other credits more than they have paid to it in premiums, 

It stands alone in that result. 
Total premiums received, Dec. 1, 1846, to Dec. 31, 1915......... 
Total.returned to Policy- holders, as above noted, in same period 
Excess of amount returned 


Endowments, 


$237,784,931.79 


Dividends, 





Surrender 


$302,236,187.70 
311,968, 360.63 
95732417293 














Growing in Strength 


$429,975,546.00 


INSURANCE IN FORCE —_ 


1916 





and Favor 





The rise of any great institution 


is interesting history. 


The story of the early struggles 
of the Union Central; the begin- 
ning of a better era; and the 
giant strides of later years are all 
graphically told in the accom- 
panying chart, covering forty- 
nine years’ record of insurance 
in force. 


Thirty years required to 
reach the first One Hundred 
Millions; only seven years 
for the second; six for the 
third; five for the fourth; 
and practically one-third 
of the distance to the one- 


half Billion Mark cov- 


ered during the past year. 20202000 


There are “reasons” for 
the growing strength and 
favor of the Company. 

For information, address 


ALLAN WATERS 
Superintendent of Agents 


The 


Union 
Central 
Life 
Insurance Co. 


JESSE R. CLARK | 
President | 
—llltittl | 












































A REMARKABLE RECORD 


$ 300.000,00000 









































1867 Insurance in Force—49 Years’ Record 


1916 
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GREAT ESTATE EARNS $696 


HILTON RICHES FRITTER AWAY 
How One Building Proves a White Ele- 
phant—A Story Interesting to 

Every Agent 


Asserting that the $4,000,000 estate of 
judge Henry Hilton, who died in 1899, 
had so melted away under mismanage- 
ment that its net income last year 
amounted to only $696.36, Albert E. Hil- 
ton, of Portchester, filed a protest this 
week in the Surrogates’ Court to the 
eighth annual accounting of the execu- 
tors. The complainant is a son of 
Judge Hilton, who was to receive one- 
third of the residuary estate. The pres- 
ent trustees of the estate are Edward 


p, Harris, of Yonkers, N. Y., and the 
Central Trust Company of New York, 
which was appointed trustee on the 


death of Horace Russell, a son-in-law 
of the decedent. 


Little Income Since 1912 


The objections say that the estate 
has been practically unproductive of in- 
come since 1912, that many of the prop- 
erties held by the estate have already 
cst the estate more than the book 
value of the properties and that a con- 
tinnance of the past conditions and 
management is likely to destroy entire- 
ly any value that many of the items 
may have. 

It is further stated that whatever 
value the estate has should be at once 
realized by selling the properties, par- 
ticularly in view of the statement in the 
will of the decedent, which asserts that 
all of the property in the estate should 
be given’to executors in trust to “con- 
vert the same into money ‘and pay over 
and distribute the same” to the benefi- 
caries. “Notwithstanding this pro- 
vision of the will,” the complaint sets 
forth, “over sixteen years have elapsed 
since the will of the said Henry Hilton 
was admitted to probate on Dec. 11, 
1899,” 

The most valuable item in the estate 
now is a mortgage of $3,666,667 on the 
Stewart Building, 280 Broadway. Judge 
Hilton was A. T. Stewart's counsel, and 
upon the death of Mr. Stewart received 
the Broadway property through a 
legacy. 


Stewart Building’s a Great Expense 


Objection to the accounting was made 
on three counts. In the first place, it 
was contended that the provisions of 
the will had not been complied with 
iecause the property had not been con- 
verted into money and distributed; sec- 
ondly, because the failure to do so had 
resulted in practically no net income 
from the estate, and, lastly, because the 
property had dwindled in value. In re- 
tard to this last point the objections 
said: 

“The facts with regard to the said 
tems of property and estate of the tes- 
’lor are as hereinafter set forth, and 
indicate that a continuation of the past 


ee 


conditions and management is likely to 
destroy entirely any value that the said 
certain items of property and estate 
may have. 

“The said Stewart Building is at pres- 
ent in the hands of Edward D. Harris 
as receiver in the action entitled Ed- 
ward D. Harris, et al. against Felix 
Isman, et al., which is an action to 
foreclose a purchase money mortgage 
thereon for $3,750,000 given by Felix 
Isman to the said trustees; the said 
property is carried at an expense to 
the estate over and above its income of 
anywhere from $60,000 to $100,000.” 


The objecting papers further state 
that, notwithstanding repeated  re- 
quests that the interest in the Stewart 
Building be sold, and that dates have 
been set from time to time for the sale 
of the property “by Joseph P. Day, as 
the real estate broker or agent desig- 
nated by the said trustees to make the 
sale, no sale has been had or is likely 
to be had of the said Stewart Building, 
or the said real properties, until the 
peremptory instruction of this court is 
obtained.” 

The objectant says that he under- 
stands that at the present time his 
yearly allowance is advanced to him 
out of the principal of the estate. The 
attorney for the objectant is James H. 
Hickey, of 43 Exchange Place. 

The facts in this article are from the 
New York “Times.” 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS MONTH 


Agents of Pan-American Life Turn in 
to Company $1,520,000 in 
Applications 





President’s month with the Pan- 
American Life proved to be the biggest 
in the history of that Company. Agents 
went to work with a vim to show Craw- 
ford H. Ellis, president of the Company, 
what they thought of him and applica- 


tions reached the home office during 
the month for $1,520,000. 
The Company has issued attractive 


publicity regarding the event including 
the Pan-American Star. This star has 
a point for each of the territories in 


which the Company is operating. Each 
point of the star contains small stars 
indicating the number of applications 
for insurance received from that terri- 
tory during President’s month. Also, 
the photographs of the three leading 


producers in each territory are shown. 
The names of the star producers are 
also printed on the star in order of their 
production. 


NEW ENGLAND CONGRESS 


Maurice H. Stearns, chairman of the 
New England Congress, which is to be 
held at the Pomham Club, in Provi- 
dence on June 14, says that great inter- 
est is being taken in the Congress, and 
there will not only be an exceptionally 
able lot of speakers, but there will be 
attractive social features, including a 
Rhode Island “bake.” 





J. S. RICE, 


Chairman of the Board 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


J. T. SCOTT, 


Treasurer 





* AMARILLO 


DENISON, 


DALLAS. TEXARKANA® 
FT.WORTH S 


The Big Texas Company 
Assets over 
TWO MILLION DOLLARS 


Insurance in force over 


THIRTY-FIVE MILLION 
DOLLARS 
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For Agency Contracts Address 0. $. CARLTON, Pres., HOUSTON, TEXAS 











THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSBURGH .. .. 
are higher this year than ever before. 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Our 








1916 BY FAR THE BEST YEAR 


ALLAN WATERS MAKES PROPHECY 


Union Central Agency Superintendent 


Back From Long’ Trips—North- 
western’s Increase 
Allan Waters, superintendent of 


agencies of the 
The Eastern 
“Business 


Union Central, said to 
Underwriter: 

of this Company for the 
first quarter of the year showed an in- 
of more than 25 per cent. over 
The 
business from our agents in almost all 
sections of the country increased. 


crease 


the corresponding period of 1915. 


“T have recently been over the terri- 
tory from New Orleans to St. Paul, 
Minn., and find the agents whom I have 


had the pleasure of visiting enthusi- 
astic over prevailing conditions. It 
may be of interest to state that the 


insuring public seems to be investing 
more money than ever before in apply- 
ing for larger amounts of insurance. In 
my opinion, 1916 will be by far the best 
year in the history of life insurance.” 





Northwestern Mutual Life 
The Northwestern Mutual Life’s new 
business written for the first three 
months of 1915 and 1916 follow: 
19g! 1916 
Amount No Amount 
January $11,137,72 4,416 $12,876,160 
Ie lary 11,400,48 4,799 ~—-15,420, 100 
March 12,925,604 6,093 18,540,900 
2,688 $35,463,840 15,308 $46,837,160 
J. L. Babler’s Views 
J. L. Babler, vice-president of the In- 


ternational Life Insurance Company of 
St. Louis, said that the Company’s writ- 


cent. increase over 1915. “I think noth- 
ing could illustrate better the general 
conditions which prevail in our profes- 


sion,” he continued. 

The Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Pittsburgh, during the first 
four months of the year, has written 


nearly twice as much insurance as it 
did during the corresponding period in 
1915; and has already made a gain in 
insurance in force of more than the en- 
tire amount gained last year. 


LEFT IN COMMITTEE 


Fate of Some Bills Introduced in New 
York Legislature—Child 
Benefit Killed 


Among the bills left in committee at 
the time of the adjournment of the New 
York Legislature are these: 

McCue: Examination of 
policies before their issuance. 

McKeon: Regulating the issuance 
of policies of industrial insurance. 

Hill: Providing Superintendent of 
Insurance shall be elected instead of 
named by the Governor. 

The Perlman bill, authorizing frater- 
nal benefit societies to provide for the 
payment of a specified amount upon the 
death of a child between the ages of 1 
and 18 was killed. 


insurance 


SIGN DISABILITY BILL 

Governor McCall, of Mass., approves 
the bills passed by the General Court 
authorizing life insurance companies to 
write accident insurance. Under the 
bills now made law life insurance com- 
panies are authorized to write life poll- 
cies which carry benefits for deaths by 
accident double the amount payable for 





ten business for the first four months otdinary death. Authority is also given 
of 1916 shows an increase of 25 per cempanies not authorized to do so in 
cent. over the 1915 written business their charters to issue waiver of pre- 
and the paid-for business shows up tmium endorsements and disablement 
splendidly with just about a 50 per benefits. 
a s 
Pan-American Life Insurance Company 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Cc. H. ELLIS, President 
Total Insurance in force .......... area $18,000,000.00 
PPT eTe ree eee eee eee 2,500,000.00 





our territory. 





We have a few attractive openings for high class life insurance men throughout 


If interested, write for full particulars, also ask for a description of our New 
Double Indemnity and Accident Benefit Policy. 


E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and Agency Manager 
Whitney Central Bank Building 





It's a Winner. 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
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5,000 GROUP FOR TRAVELERS 


FISK CO., TIRE MAKERS, ASSURED 





Teachers’ Group Insurance Association 
of New York, Mergenthaler and 
Other Risks Written 
The Travelers has written a group of 
5,000 employes of the Fisk Rubber Co. 
at Chicopee Falls, Mass. ‘The policy 
insures against accidents or ill health 
from any cause, each employe to re 
ceive $7 a week during any period in 
which he may be laid up. The Fisk Co. 
makes rubber tires. The Travelers car- 
ries the compensation insurance on the 

Fisk plant also. 
Other Travelers Groups 
Other important Travelers groups in- 
sured recently are the following: 


Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. em- 
ployes—1,000 employes; Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co.; Ohio Electric Railway 
Co.; Victor Talking Machine Co.; Third 
Avenue Railway Co., New York City; 
Boston & Maine Railroad Relief Asso 
ciation; New York, New Haven & Hart- 


ford Railroad Beneficial Association; 
Northern Trust Co.; Teachers’ Group 
Insurance Association of Greater New 


York; Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder 
Co.; Deere & Co., Moline, Illinois; New 
York Edison Employes’ Association; 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co.; Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co.; Ypsilanti Reed 
Furniture Co.; Jordan Marsh Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Julius Kayser Co.; Detroit 
Edison Co. 


YOUNG MEMBERS’ SURPLUS 


Being Rapidly Absorbed in Two Orders 
By Old Members’ Deficits—Cost 
Distribution 

The Modern Woodmen show for the 
year 1915 a deficit of over $467,000. The 
number of assessments have gone up 
from nine in 1906 to twelve in 1915. 
The members under fifty years of age 
contributed a surplus of $2,571,000, 
while the members fifty years and over 
caused a deficit of over $3,000,000, says 
the Travelers “Record.” 

This process has been going on for a 
considerable number of years. 250,000 
members have been paying for the last 
nine years oniy about 67 per cent. of 
their cost and the old mem.bers’ deficits 
huve been ‘steadily absorbing an _ in- 
creasing proportion of the young mem- 
bers’ surplus. 

The Ancient Order of United Work- 
men of lowa has. been facing a problem 
of inadequate rates for some time. It 
increased its rates in 1901 and 1912 and 
now it has made another increase. 

A member at fifty must pay an assess 
ment of $3.20 a month or accept a re- 
dnetion of his insurance from $1,000 
to $610. 

A member at age sixty must pay $5.65 
a month or accept a reduction of his 
insurance to $346, ete. At age 70 he 
must pay $10.64 a month or accept a 
recuction of his insurance from $1,000 
to $183. 


Frederic S. Withington, a Des Moines 
actuary, has returned from the East 
where he formed connections with 
three companies as consulting actuary. 





stick to it. IF NOT, then 


and PROSPEROUS WEST. 


IF your present connection is satisfactory and profitable, 


MUTUAL old line life company for territory in the GREAT 


A few DESIRABLE OPENINGS just now, with liberal 
brokerage and renewal contracts for DESIRABLE men. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS 


WESTERN 


contract with a 











ARGUMENT TO TOUCH A FATHER’S HEARTSTRINGS 


By H. H. Ward, Pacific Mutual Life, Portland 








The man who does not love children 
dces not love life, for the child is life 
itself unfolding. 

Child life is life in its purity-—before 
ic is touched by the dross of living. 
Every child born into the world should 
be taught to meet the world in the 
best surroundings possible and under 
the most favorable circumstances. 

The selfishness of man is softened 
by the thought of the helplessness and 
of the dependence of the child. 


Every father who is a real father, 
feels himself a buffer between the 
knocks of the world and the helpless- 


ness of his child. 

Many a father, however, falsely trusts 
tc his own individual ability to continue 
to be the buffer. 


Because of this false trust, the or- 
phanages and the slums are. over- 
stocked with children who were enti 


tled to a better chance in life and who 
“INCOME FOR LIFE” 
Title of New Policy of Fidelity Mutual 
—Disability Provisions of 
Policy 


The Fidelity Mutual’s new “Income 


for Life’ policy gives at maturity a 
monthly income for the rest of in- 
sured’s life. Other provisions follow: 


A monthly income to the insured 
and no further premium payments—in 
event of total and permanent disability, 
occurring before age 60, from any cause 


whatsoever. All other policy  provi- 
sions—-death benefits, dividends, sur- 
render values, ete.—continue in full 


deduction 
account of 


force and effect and without 
of any payments made on 
disability. 

If disability occur after age 60, pro- 
tection continues without further pre- 
mium payments as they fall due—these 
premiums, less dividends, carried by 
the Company as a charge against the 
policy, without interest. 

Death Benefits 

Face amount of policy paid to the 
beneficiary in a lump sum, or in a tixed 
number of instalments, or as a monthly 
income for life. 

Other Maturity Benefits 

Cash: Full face amount of policy 
paid in cash at maturity—age 50, 55, 
60, 65, 70 or 75, as may be selected at 
time of application; or 


Cash and paid-up insurance: Liberal 





Warm Personal Interest 





The Fidelity 


Insurance 





That describes the happy relation existing between 
the Fidelity and its Field Men, and explains why 
both are forging ahead. Maybe you could reach a 
higher success in that atmosphere. 


Write to 


WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 


Mutual Life 


Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





would have had that better chance if 
tieir fathers, while living had not been 
so narrow in their vision or so certain 
of their own ability to always act as 
buffers. 

Statistics show that 874% per cent. of 
att estates left for administration con- 
sist only of life insurance, thus proving 
the fallability of the reasoning of that 
type of father who unwisely decides 
that he is sufficient unto himself in pro- 
viding for an estate for those depend- 
ent upon him. 

These statistics further prove that 
every father in this land should carry 
some kind of life insurance for each de- 
pendent child. 

The real problem which confronts the 
real father igs what kind of life insur- 
arce is best suited for child protection. 

Modern life insurance solves. this 
pvoblem with the Continuous Monthly 
Income Policy, useful alike for mother 
and child. 


cash settlement—amount guaranteed in 


contract—and paid-up insurance for 
face amount of policy. 
Miscellaneous Benefits 
Dividends annually, and may = be: 
Taken in cash; or applied to reduce 


premiums; or to purchase paid-up ad- 
ditions; or to increase the income to 
the insured. Liberal cash, loan, paid- 
up and extended insurance values end 
of third year and thereafter. Thirty- 
one days’ grace for premiums. Incon- 
testable after two years. Perfect free- 
dom as to residence, travel and occu- 
pation, excepting only military or naval 
service or work in connection with war. 
Privilege of change of beneficiary. 
Privilege of assignment. Privilege of 
re-instatement at any time upon satis- 
factory evidence of insurability. 


CAUSES OF DEATH 

Compilations by Ralph R. Nelson, 
actuary, show that from the time of in- 
corporation of Western Union Life of 
Spokane, on November 26, 1906, to the 
close of 1915, there have been 153 
deaths among its policyholders from 
these causes: 

Accident, 35; tuberculosis of lungs, 
14; heart disease, 13; suicide, 12; pneu- 
monia, 10; typhoid fever, 10; appendi- 
citis, 7; cancer, 6; Brights disease, 5: 
diseases of digestive organs, 5; cere- 
bral hemorrhage and apoplexy, 4; in 
flammation of brain and membranes, 4; 
miscellaneous, 28. 


DISABILITY BENEFIT RIDER 


PUT OUT BY THE SOUTHLAND 


Features of the Clause—Annual Pre. 
mium on Ages 21, 30, 40 and 50 
Given 


The Southland is attaching a totg) 
disability benefit rider to policies for a 
slight increase in premium. This rider 
provides that after the payment of the 
first year’s premium, and while the 
1clicy is in force, should the jnsureg 
become totally and permanently dig. 
abled before attaining the age of ¢9 
years, the Company will waive al] fur. 
ther premiums and in addition will, one 
year after receiving proof of such dis 
ebility, pay one-tenth of the face 
umount of the policy, less any indebted. 
ness, and one-tenth annually thereafter 
during continuance of disability, unti 
the entire face amount of the policy 
less any indebtedness, has been paid. - 

The rider also provides that if the 
insured jis totally and permanently djs. 


‘ebled after reaching age 60, the Com. 


pany will waive the premiums, but in 
that case the face amount of the policy 
is reduced by the amount of the pre. 
nium so waived. In case of disability 
after age 60 the policy is not payable 
in instalments. 


Definition of Total Disability 

The clause recites that the loss of the 
sight of both eyes or the loss of both 
bands or feet, or one foot and one hand, 
vill be considered total and permanent 
disability within the meaning of the 
| rovision. 

The cash surrender and loan values 
of the policy will not be affected by 
reason of the fact that premiums have 
been waived on account of disability 
before age 60, but such values are re 
duced proportionately by the instalment 
payments made on the policy or by pre 
miums waived in case disability occurs 
after age 60. 

The extra charge for permanent and 
tetal disability benefits will in no event 
be payable after the insured attains 6) 
years of age. 

If this rider ig attached to a policy 
providing for introductory term insur- 
ance, the disability benefit takes effect 
on the same date as the regular policy, 
when the regular annual premium is 
peid. 

The disability rider will not be at 
tached to a policy that is rated up or 
issued with an extra premium, or where 
there is any special hazard, nor will 
this feature be granted in connection 
with Joint Life, Joint Endowment or 
Yerm policies, nor in connection with 
policies on the lives of females. 

Annual premiums on_ policies with 
disability benefits in part follow: 


Ordinary 20 Pay't 20 Year Home 
Age Life Life Fna't Prt. 
igerrre 16.09 23.99 43.21 30.8) 
ere 20.09 28.24 44.00 36.33 
ae 27.62 35.40 46.63 45.50 
ee 41.39 47.70 = 3.88 = 59.9 


ADOPT MUTUALIZATION 


At the meeting of stockholders of the 
Home Life Insurance Company, held 
this week, the plan for the mutualiza- 
tion of the Company was adopted with- 
out any dissenting vote : 

The meeting of policyholders will be 
held May 25. 








all members. 





A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND, purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, con- 
taining PENN MUTUAL VALUES, make an INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS I 3 ENEFTTIS, 
is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of interests 0 





THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 
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LIFE CLASS FOR FIRE BROKERS 


JOHN M. RIEHLE TO FORM IT 
Bulletin of Local Fire Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation Tells Members to Solicit 
Life Business 
John M. Riehle, president of the Na- 
tional Democratic Club of New York, 
and a large producer of life insurance, 
js a member of the Fire Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York. In the April bul- 
ietin of the Fire Brokers’ Association 
Mr. Riehle prints a page advertise 
ment in which he tells fire brokers to 
get busy and write life insurance. He 
says that one fire broker places $400,- 
000 annually in New York, and he an- 
nounces that he will start a life insur- 
ance class for fire brokers. In com- 
menting upon the announcement the 
bulletin of the Fire Brokers’ Associa- 

tion of New York says: 

Additional Income Argument 

“Many people think that because a 
man advertises and transacts a fire in- 
surance business that life insurance is 
a different matter and needs a profes- 
sional life insurance man to look after 
Most any insur- 
increase his 
insurance 


it, This is not true. 
anc: broker can readily 
income by letting his fire 
dients know that he also does life in- 
surance business. 

“The selling of life insurance by the 
general insurance broker to his clients 
holds opportunities for additional in- 
come, which, at first, are not apparent. 
Most brokers feel that life insurance is 
a specialty and needs concentration. 
But here is an argument based on ex- 
perience: the foundation of your busi- 
ness is confidence in you held by your 
client, and the confidence that gives 
you a man’s fire and liability insurance 
will give you his life insurance. Life 
insurance should be as much a broker’s 
stock-in-trade as any other kind of in- 
surance, The trouble has been that the 


broker has felt that there was some- 
thing peculiar about life insurance. 
Such is not the fact. Life insurance 


is the simplest form of insurance. The 
study of the rate book of a good com- 
pany, with the assistance of one ex- 
perienced in the business, will fit any- 
body of ordinary intelligence to attack 
the ordinary buyer. 

‘In selling, the opportunity to sell, 
the entree, is all the good man wants. 
You have it. Add one more income- 
producing line—life insurance—to your 
list. I repeat, don’t let your client 
say, ‘I didn’t know you wrote that kind 
cf insurance.’ The life policy you failed 
lo secure may have been the best part 
of his business. How often have you 
or your solicitors called on a client 
with no particular form of insurance 
to discuss; calls for cementing pur- 
poses, so to speak? Fill the gap, drop 
the life insurance seed. Let your client 
know you can serve him there, as well. 
Advertise it on your letter-head; start 
i by sending out a circular letter. 
Don't wait only for such life insurance 
business as you can pick up. Get all 
the business there is to be had from 
your clients. You know your man, and 
i¢ knows you. You have another line 
0 sell, and he is buying it from some 
one else. Capitalize his confidence in 
you. Fortify yourself first, of course, 
with the foundation principles of the 


business, Your intelligence will do the 


“Simple to Get Knowledge” 
“To attair ee ‘ - 
simple 1 the necessary knowledge is 


You can get a man’s life business 


by the same method that you can his 
neglect your 


Other business. Don’t 


regular business to get only a man’s 
life business. 

“Let your client know that life in- 
surance is your business as much as 
fire insurance, and you will be surprised 
at the result. Then follow it systemati- 
cally. Don’t talk life insurance if it 
conflicts with other matters at the time, 
but never miss the opportunity to let 
him know that you are ready for him, 
no matter what he may want in the in- 
surance line.” 





THE BIG PARADE 


Thousands of Insurance Men to March 
in New York on May 13 


About 10,000 insurance men _ will 
march in the Preparedness Parade on 
May 13 in New York City. The life 


men will be well represented. In a 
statement issued this week W. ... Pot- 
ter, vice-president of the Nvational 


Surety League, and a well-known insur- 
ance man, said: 

“The officers, directors and trustees 
of ‘insurance companies are the custo- 
dians of more than six billion dollars of 
assets. To protect and preserve this 
imnymense amount is an obligation to 
pclicyholders and stockholders. Ameri- 
ca is the richest of world powers—also 
the most helpless. It is said we have 
a loud voice but carry a soft club. The 
people of this great country must be 
rcused to our weak defensive condi- 
tion. We demand immediate naval, 
tuilitary and industrial preparedness, 

“By making the citizens’ parade on 
May 138 a huge success we will impress 
on the entire country that the business 
men of New York are in earnest and 
will insist on national safeguards. It 
is said we are too mercenary. Now is 
the time to show our patriotism. As 
insurance companies are of the great- 
est importance, our division of the par- 
ade should be numerically strong—at 
least 8,000. This means an eighty per 
cent. enrolment. As one of the vice- 
presidents, I want you to urge on every 
one to do his bit for this patriotic 
cause. See, telephone or write your 
friends who are managers or general 
agents of insurance companies and se- 


cure their assistance. All should be 
willing to give an hour or two for his 
country’s betterment. Help put the 
aid in parade. 

“It is announced in connection with 


the arrangements for the parade that 
po advertisements of any description 
will be allowed in the insurance sec- 
tion of the parade. This means that no 
signs or banners regarding any compa- 
nies or offices participating will be per- 
mitted.” 


MID-CONTINENT’S TRUST CO. 

Recently the Mid-Continent Life in- 
corporated a trust company, which it 
will operate in connection with the life 
company. 

The stockholders of the life company 
will be permitted to exchange their 
holdings for stock in the trust com- 
pany. The conditions for transacting 
a fiduciary and farm loan business in 
Oklahoma are unique, in that there are 
a large number of minors and incom- 
petents who hold large estates. 


CHAPLIN WANTED $250,000 


COMPANIES WILL NOT WRITE HIM 
His Brother Also Turned Down—Life 
of a Moving Picture Actor Too 
Strenuous 


Charlie Chaplin, who recently signed 
with the Mutual Film Corporation for 
ever so many hundreds of thousands a 
year, has made application for life in- 
surance—and been refused. He wanted 
$250,000, and his brother Sid Chaplin 
aiso made application for a _ large 
amount. 

One of the 
sub-standard (business rated Charlie 
up seventeen years and then decided 
that he was too hazardous a risk. 

Charlie Chaplin is twenty-six years 
o'd, and came to this country from 
Kingland with a vaudeville company. 
He took the part of a drunken man in 
a sketch called “A Night in an English 
Music Hall.” His job was to fall out 
of a box on his head, ear or wherever 
he might alight. He did it so amus- 
iigly that he attracted the attention of 
mcving picture people, and, going into 
the movies, he became the best draw- 
ing card of any moving picture come 
dian or anyone else, for that matter. 
Some one has said that he gets most of 
his humorous effects by being struck 
in the face with a pie, or walking into 
a bed of mortar, or falling into a wash 
tub and by his funny walk. 

However, the life insurance 
nies believe that much of his work is 
of the most hazardous kind. They evi- 
dcntly did not see the humor in insur- 
ing a man who walks out of a six-story 
window or in front of a moving auto- 
mobile, two of Chaplin’s stunts. 

His brother and business manager, 
Sid Chaplin, is an acrobat, and in one 
picture recently he crawled across a 
beam more than sixteen stories in the 
air—at Los Angeles—was lowered on a 
rope from the beam to a passing auto- 
mobile, on top of which he scrambled 
fcr safety in a flight from the police. 
in a succeeding picture he took a trip 
to sea on top of a submarine, which 
started to submerge, leaving him clasp 
ing the top of the ocean for support. 

The salary of Charles Chaplin is said 
by his press agents to be $670,000 a 
year. Whatever his ability to pay the 
premiums when due it is not consid- 
ered probable that he will have a 
chance, 


companies which writes 


compa- 


POEM FOR PRIZE 

Some of the best executives and 
agents of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society have what are known as “bank- 
ers’ signatures,’ i. e., nobody can read 
them. An entire page of these cryptic 
signatures has been gathered together 
hy Secretary Alexander, of the Equita- 
bie, who has had them photographed, 
distributed and offers a prize of an ori- 
gival poem, dedicated to the victor, 
composed by one of the editorial staff 
of “Items,” the Company’s publication. 
A second prize will be awarded to any 
cue who will devise a plan for curing 
the evil illustrated by the puzzle con 
test—poor handwriting. 

What’s the second prize? 








the Company’s history. 


utmost. 











Business Busily Booming 


Our representatives, always busy, were never so busy as now. 
quarter in 1916 surpassed in issues and deliveries any three months in 
Our representatives have the working tools, they 
have a Company of unexcelled prestige, and there is a fraternity of feeling 
between Home Office and Field that inspires men and women to do their 
Occasionally we have a general agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1851 


The first 
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THE 
First Mutual 


Chartered in America, 1835 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assets, Jan. Il, 

a eee $74,274,980.68 
Liabilities ........ 69,154,791.00 
Surplus .....+ ‘ $5,120,189.68 


The New England Mutual’s recognized 
position in the front rank of American 
companies is the result of seventy-two 
capable and equitable 
If you are a “front rank” man 

you want to be identified with such an 
institution, 


years of honorable, 
dealing. 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
217 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 











The tendency of hu- 

Afraid man nature to falter 

to Write before size is the sub- 
Large Policies ject of the following 


interesting article from 
the “Illinois Life Bulletin”: 

“Are you afraid to write large poli- 
cies? It is human nature to tremble 
at size. 

“The brain has to be taught that size 
is only a measure—that smallness is 
often as dangerous #3 largeness. 

“This is true in the business of sell- 
ing anything. It is especially true in 
selling life insurance. 

“Whenever a solicitor deserts a large 
policy prospect or is afraid to get an 
application for as large an amount as 
the man should take, he wrongs three 


scts of interests. He wrongs his own 
family—-he wrongs the prospect and the 
beneficiaries and he wrongs the com- 
pany. There are thousands of families 


to-day that are not getting much out 
of life because their bread winners are 
insurance solicitors that are afraid to 
write anything but small policies. There 
are tens of thousands of families in 
dire need to-day—this day—because in- 
surance solicitors did not make the 
most of their opportunities and did not 
sell sufficient protection to the men 
who thought that a thousand dollars 
would be a good deal to leave—never 
figuring how long a thousand would 
lust. 

“It is a duty every solicitor oweg to 
everyone to sell as complete protection 
as possible.” 


LODER SUCCEEDS JANNEY 
Paul Loder has succeeded J. W. Jan- 
ney as manager of the Provident Life 
& Trust in Chicago. He came from the 
home office of the Company in Phila- 
delphia on March 1 as associate gen- 
eral agent, preparatory to this change. 
On July 5 Mr. Janney would have com- 
pleted forty years of service wita the 
Company. He has been president of 
the Chicago Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and active in the work of the 
National Association. 
KOHN AGENCY RESULTS 
The Albany agency of the Phoenix 
Mutual, Henry H. Kohn, manager, esti- 
mates that it will have a $3,320,000 


year. During the first four months of 
1916 it wrote $1,106,622, premiums, 
$40,500. 
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I Live Hints F or Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and Geneval Efficiency 











The “Agents’ Record” 


Are Long of the Travelers says 
Essays a it recently read an 
Waste of Time essay of 2,500 words 
on the requirements 

necessary for a good life insurance 


The “Record” says the time and 
space were wasted: “We can define a 
good agent in very brief form: A 
schoolmaster who knows his subject 
and can make it interesting to others.” 
That’s a good thirteen word definition, 
but we do not think that merely be- 
ceuse a 2,500 word essay on the require- 
ments for a good life insurance agent 
is written that it’s a waste of time. It 
al! depends upon who composed the 
essay and what wag said. Brevity is 
the soul of wit, but we can’t all be 
epigram writers; neither can all the 
wisdom on this particular subject be 
crystallized into thirteen words. 


agent. 


* * . 

A life insurance com- 
What a Life pany cannot take the 
Company Can place of a_ husband, 
and Can't Do but it can _ preserve 


the family from want, 
says W. A. Alexander, of the Equitable. 

It can lighten their load of care. 

It can build a barrier against adver- 
sity. 

It can strengthen the foundations of 
the home. 

It can certify to a man’s affectionate 
revard for his family. 

It can place his widow beyond the 
need of marrying for support. 

It can add to a man’s years by free- 
ing him from anxiety. 

It can enhance the respect and es- 
teem of the public and of his wife and 
children for him. 

. * o 

Every form of saving is 
Saving insurance. For the man 
and who puts his savings in a 
Insurance savings bank, or _ buys 
with his savings bonds or 
stecks, no matter whether his aim Is 
the creation of an income for his family 
or for his own use, the act of saving 
and investing is an act of insuring, says 

the Travelers “Record.” 

By saving and investing he is insur- 
ing himself or family by a _ gradual 
building up. By life insurance he is 
establishing the full amount of the sav- 
ings immediately in order to discount 
the possibility of death, which would 
bring the building up process to an im- 
mediate end. Fundamentally, saving 
and insurance are the same, the differ- 
ence is of method. 

Saving by the building process has 
the advantage that the longer the man 
lives the larger the saving and income, 
but this advantage has one fatal weak- 
ness, if he dies the process stops before 
he has attained his purpose, possibly 
when he has only begun. 


Life insurance on the other hand al- 
lows him to attain his purpose whether 
he live or die, and the sum total of its 
ether advantages is of equal import- 
ance. It provides through the payment 
of premiums a regular method of sav- 
ing and above all a stability of value 
which all other investments lack. 

Evey investment is in a continuous 
process of fluctuation. Real estate that 
cost $10,000, under a forced sale or 
change in the desirability of location 
may bring only $6,000. A partner takes 
advantage of the death of his former 
partner and compels the widow to sell 
out at a cost much less than what he 
and his partner had made the business 
wcerth or of the money actually invest- 
ed. A large investment in a growing 
business may be tied up and cannot be 
drawn out; a business may be in pro- 
cess of development and the money in- 
vested cannot be realized on except at a 


large sacrifice. An administratrix may 
pe ordered by the surrogate to wind up 
the whole estate in order to pay off in- 
debtedness, or, again, the market may 
be in such condition that the best of 
investments cannot be sold except at a 
Ices; or there may be debts for which 
the family is not responsible, but for 
which the husband jis, and the estate 
must pay, whereas the insurance made 
out to a beneficiary is the property of 
the beneficiary alone. Life insurance 
is worth par immediately at maturity 
regardless of all and every condition. 
It igs well to save by both means, but 
saving through insurance is the only 
foundation on which the building up 
process can be permanently established. 


+ + * 
In the following sketch 
The Man entitled “On the Way to 
In the the Depot,” Grenville 
Street Howard, of the New York 


Life, presents an illustra- 
tion of the present estimate of life in- 
surance by the man on the street. 

Walking to the train this morning 
in the little suburban community where 
the writer lives, Neighbor Hawkins 
overtook us with a cheery greeting ad- 
ding: “I suppose, with all this talk 
of preparedness and the horror of the 
European war, you life insurance folks 
are very busy.” 

“Yes,” we answered, admitting the 
scft impeachment, “all life insurance 
companies are doing a tremendous busi- 
ness these days, and the New York Life 
is no exception.” 

Neighbor Hawkins seemed to want 
to talk. He referred to the collapse 
last week of a_ twenty-million-dollar 
real estate concern in New York City 
that for 26 years had been selling with 
much apparent success “bonds” to pay 
6 per cent. interest as an “investment” 
for widows and orphans and a Class of 
people whom the high interest rate at- 
tracted, but who evidently knew little 
of the hazard of real estate enterprises. 

Why, three years ago a young Chi- 
cogo man seriously discussed abandon 
ing, his responsible position in a whole- 
sale drug house to sell these very same 
nuscalled “securities,” on the theory, 
as he put it, that they were “better than 
lte insurance”! 

He received some sound advice. Let 
us hope it was heeded. 

At this point Neighbor Simpkins 
came up, just in time to hear friend 
Hawking say that while he (Hawkins) 
carried a large amount of life insur- 
auce, he wasn’t exactly of the opinion 
that it was the best and wisest thing 
for young people, believing they could 
do better with their money elsewhere! 

“You're wrong,” said Simpkins, a 
very successful importer of pictures 
and art goods, “I began to insure as a 
young man and I believe thoroughly in 
sound life insurance. When this war 
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Unexcelled In 
Favorable Mortality 


AND 
Economy of Management 
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Provident Life 
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Rates of Premium Extremely Low and 
still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 








broke life insurance was the only in- 
vestment I possessed that was worth 
par. My business was flat. Everything 
I had put my money in, save life insur- 
auce, dropped in value like a punctured 
balloon; while my life insurance was 
not only worth par, but I was able to 
kerrow money on my policies and thus 


took care of investments that would 
have been wiped out. 
“Wurthermore, I have been paying 


for many years, for my mother, now 
59 years old, the assessments in a fra- 
ternal order which she joined many 
years ago in the West, and only the 
other day they advised me, after hav- 
ing increased the assessments several 
times, that she had now reached an 
age where the monthly assessments 
would either have to be doubled, or her 
insurance certificates cut in half! What 
a situation! You can’t argue with me 
about the value of real life insurance. 
I know!” 

No wonder New 
busy these days! 


York Life men are 


STREET CAR PENSION SCHEME 

A new “Welfare Plan” providing for 
i:surance and pensions for its employ- 
es, has been announced by the Syra- 
cuse and Suburban Railroad Co. 

Subject to the approval of the Wel 
fare Board, all employes now under 60 
years old, who have been one year con- 
tinuously in the employ of the Com- 
pany, and hereafter all employes, on 
completing two years’ continuous ser- 
vice with the Company, will be entitled 
to $1,000 insurance, payable on death 
ic the employe’s designated beneficiary. 

Kmpioyes are to be entitled to pen- 
sions who are over 70 years or over 60 
and disqualified for service or those 
who have ‘been continuously in the em- 
ploy of the Company 25 years and have 
become disqualified. 





Live OPPORTUNITIES are OPEN 
for AGENTS who CAN DELIVER 


Men capable not only of writing 
applications but of collecting the 
premiums, are always welcome to 
our forces and can be advanta- 
geously placed. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison St., Chicago, Tl. 








The 


Perfect Protection Policy 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 


pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 


Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most up to date clauses 
known -to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a third less 
cost than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 
Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The ‘Home Life” 


The fifty-sixth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its ‘policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 


Assets increased to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,447,381 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,766,740 and 


is now 


$125,660,173 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y, 








Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Organized 1850 











WHAT IS OPPORTUNITY? 


As a rule something you create 
yourself, but working conditions 
help a great deal. “That is where we 
can help—if you can deliver. One 
or two openings of importance now 
—but only for the right men. You 
may be the man. It’s your move. 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. C. BALDWIN, President 
HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, Director of Agencies 
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W.D. Wyman, President 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be | 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Ine. 1851 


New policies with modern provisions 
W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 


Attractive literature 
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WHAT DOES MEAN? 
New World Life to “Co-operate With 
10,000 Stockholders for New 


Business” 


THIS 








At a recent meeting of the employes 
of the New World Life Insurance Com- 
any at the home office in Spokane, 
Russell C. Burton, actuary of the Com- 
pany, announced a profit sharing plan 
for the Company’s employes, by which 
they are to receive as a dividend at the 
end of the year the same percentage on 
their salaries that the stockholders get 
on their stock. 

It is further contemplated to put into 
operation a plan of co-operative work 
among the 10,000 stockholders so that 
they may aid in materially increasing 
the Company’s business. This plan will 
be worked out by R. M. Malpas, agency 
manager, and it is believed that it will 
be effective in largely increasing the 
Company's operations. 


GERMANIA QUESTION BOX 

Three questions, recently asked the 
Germania Life by agents, together with 
their answers, as given in “Service,” 
follow: 

Q—What has been the Germania’s 
mortality experience so far this year? 
C. K. 

A—In the home department the Com- 
pany’s mortality has again been unusu- 
ally favorable, being only 55.72 per 
cept. of the expected during the first 
quarter of the year. For the European 
department the figures are so far only 
available for two months, the rate be- 
ing but 57.2 per cent. taking into con- 
sideration the contribution received 
from the Company’s Special War Fund 
toward the ‘payment of claims. In view 
of the Company’s largely increased new 
business it is quite likely that the re- 
sult for the year 1916 will be even more 
favorable than that of 1915. 

Q—In the case of a policyholder, in- 
sured on the 20-payment life plan with 
the disability annuity, becoming totally 
and permanently disabled before age 
60, does the annuity cease at the end 
of the premium paying period of the 
policy? G. H. 

A—No. The disability annuity is 
paid so long as the insured is living 
and remains totally and permanently 
disabled. If, for instance, the insured 
becomes disabled in the second year of 
insurance and does not die until the 
30th year of insurance, he will receive 
an annuity of 1-10 of the face of the 
policy until his death—28 payments ag- 
gregating $2,800 for each $1,000 of in- 
surance. 

It is only in the case of endowment 
insurance that the annuity ceases at 
the end of a certain period even if the 
insured is still living. Im such a case 
the annuity ceases at the end of the 
endowment period. 

Q.—Are the payments of the disabil- 
ity annuity deducted from the proceeds 
of the policy when it becomes a claim 
by death or maturity of the endowment 
period? G. H. 

A—No. The amount of insurance 
payable is the same as if no disability 
annuity had been paid. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL 


LEADS 





More Insurance Per Capita Carried 
There Than in Any State or 
Territory 





It is the opinion of Charles F. Nesbit, 
Superintendent of Insurance for the 
District of Columbia, that the District 
Will continue to lead in 1916 every 
State and Territory in the amount of 
life insurance carried per capita, His 
opinion is based upon an abstract of 
the returns of the life insurance com- 
panies prepared in advance of his an- 
nual report. 
om total premiums paid for life in- 
a ordinary and industrial, exclu- 
ie of fraternal and weekly death 
7 premiums, is $4,726,247.46,” said 
a esbit. “The total number of poll- 
Di » Ordinary and industrial carried by 

strict of Columbia residents was 361,- 





525, almost equal to the number of 


residents. The total amount for which 
District residents are insured is $143,- 
498,925.32, 

“The per capita insurance carried 
here exceeds $380. Some States are as 
low as $50 per capita. 

“There are forty-one life companies 
doing business in the District. The to- 
tal losses incurred by all companies 
during 1915 amounted to $1,925,904.95, 
almost two million dollars.” 

* - - 


In the current issue of 


Hold “The Prudential Weekly 
Business’ Record,” several selling 
You Write talks appeared which 


are more than worthy of 
reproduction. The first dealt with writ- 
ing business that would stick and drew 
the following simile between a life 
agent and an architect: 

“Write business that will hold—hold 
the business you write. There is no 
mistaking the meaning of this slogan. 
It simply means, Mr. Fieldman, that the 
Company expects you to build solidly 
and durably. For you are a builder; 
a debit-builder; an architect of social 
thrift; and as such you owe obedience 
to certain rules—the same rules, in 
fact, which the architect in stone or 
brick has to obey in order to build suc- 
cessfully. 

“Your materials, like his, must first 
be properly chosen, must be properly 
put together, and must be kept in pro- 
per repair. 

“If you had only to make a wigwam 
or a gipsy’s encampment you might 
ignore these precautions, but The Pru- 
dential wants no wigwams, and if you 
are building, as we hope you are, a sta- 
ble and noble-looking modern struc- 
ture—say, a fifty-two story sky-scraper 
that will carry your name and fame to 
the ends of Prudentialdom—then it be- 
hvoves you to see that it be firm and 
sclid from the ground up. 

“Therefore, let your bricks consist of 
good, substantial, solvent prospects; let 
them be cemented together with the 
mortar of honest, earnest conviction; 
and as the building rises let its stabil- 
ity be regularly tested by the plumb- 
line of duty. 

“Coming back to the field vernacular, 
let us impress upon you again the old 
Prudential maxim that ‘the business 
that stays is the business that pays.’ It 
is the only business the Company 
wants, and we know it can be secured, 
for many agents are securing it already, 
and it only requires on the part of the 
remainder a higher order of canvassing 
effort, and the taking of more interest 
and pride in their own handiwork. 

“We know what The Prudential field 
force is capable of doing, and that it is 
capable of higher and higher things 
each year; and there is no direction in 
which The Prudential would rather sur- 
pass itself this year than in permanen- 
cy of business written. That is why 
our motto is ‘Effective, Constructive 
Progress.’ ” 

* + > 
I start each month with the 
An thought that I am in debt 

Idea until I have earned commis- 

For You sions enough to meet my of- 

fice, home and traveling ex- 
penses. I can’t rest until I am even 
with the board. 

Sometimes it takes me ten working 
days, sometimes three weeks or more 
to get square, but when I get square I 
simply cannot quit, because I am just 
beginning to work for myself. In every 
dollar I make now, one hundred cents 
belongs to me. What a fool I would be 
to waste one hour loafing or amusing 
myself, when I have slaved the best 
part of the month to pay for this op- 
portunity to work for myself.—‘Sys- 
tem.” 





UNIFORM LICENSE BILL 
The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters has prepared a_ uniform 
license law which will be introduced in 
ali States, so that there shall be uni- 
formity in the issuance of licenses. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 








| Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 


The Company By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1915 was: 


639 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
9,175 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,956,438 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 


$326,616.50 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$146,602.49 per day in Increase of 


Assets 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGES'1 


Southern Life 


Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1915; 


ASSES .nocccccceccccccocccoceocs 
Liabilitie|s ..ccccoccecssovccceses 
Capital and Surplus........... 
Insurance im Forc@..csccccccsccccovccccecs 


Cecerecsccvcsecsevccecoccece $ 12,629,857.65 


10,818,731.99 
1,811,125.66 
104,822,701.00 
16,811,250.99 


Shs Kea eenwoenseeseeeonsees $ 1,350,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 








DETERMINATION and ENERCY 


never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 


LIVE ACENTS 


as are offered by the Policy Contracts 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 


St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OF THE 
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Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘o/dest company in America”’ 
mean certain success for you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; B. F. 
Hadley, Vice-President; W. L. Hadley, 
Secretary. The address of the officers 


is the office of this newspaper. Tele- 
phone 2497 John. 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


topies, 15 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter Jan- 
uary, 4, 1907, at the Post Office at New 
York, N. Y.; under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 

BROKERS TO 
INSURANCE 

There was excitement 
among life insurance New 
York this week when they heard that a 
prominent life man, a agent 
who is also a fire broker, was making 
a direct drive for life insurance appli- 
cations from brokers. This was 
done through an advertisement in the 
snappy little “Bulletin,” published by 
the Fire Brokers’ Association of New 
York. While some _ general agents 
have been taking all the business from 
fire and casualty brokers that they can 
get, at the same time it is rare to pub- 
licly advertise the fact. The “Bulletin” 
thinks that if people know that a bro- 
ker handles life insurance as well as 
other lines he is sure to pick up some 
fife business. “Don’t talk life insur- 
ance if it conflicts with other matters 
at the time, but never miss the oppor- 
tunity to let your client know that you 
are ready for him, no matter what he 
may want in the insurance line,” says 
the “Bulletin.” “You can get a man’s 
life business by the same method that 
you can get his other business. Don’t 
neglect your regular business to get 
only a man’s life business, To attain 
the necessary life insurance knowledge 


FIRE 
LIFE 
considerable 


SOLICITING 
WRITE 


agents in 


general 


fire 


is simple. 

This means the entrance of more side 
liners into direct competition with regu- 
lar life agents, but selling life insurance 
is not so simple as it this 
and the strong agent not 
worry that he will lose out merely be- 

of his happens to 
life insurance 


seems in 


case, need 


cause one patrons 


think of and gives an 


application to some one who has the 
words “life insurance” on his letter- 
head. Life policies are not placed in 


that way. 
SPECIAL FORMS 

The action of the Michigan Anti-Dis- 
crimination consisting of 
State fining compa- 
nies and also the Michigan Inspection 
Bureau for alleged violation of the dis- 
crimination of the Hol- 
Louis Sugar Co., growing out 


Commission, 


three officials, in 


law, in favor 
land-st. 
of the use of special forms, will inter- 
est insurance men. While local agents 
have felt aggrieved at losing business 
to brokers, there are two sides of the 
question. 


The fire insurance business igs under- 
going an evolution in which the broker 
is playing a big part. There is no doubt 





for the success of the 
been his genius in devis- 
Great combinations of capi- 


that 


broker 


one reason 
has 
ing forms. 
found it convenient to 


rather than 


tal have often 


deal with one broker with 
many agents; which has simplified mat- 
ters and been a great convenience. Of 
many followed this 
development, some of which have been 


successfully 


course, evils have 


ard more will be fought 
by the National 
arce Agents. 


Association of Insur- 


THE AUTOMOBILE CONFERENCE 

Service of a high order of quality for 
the good of the insurance business as 
a whole is being performed in the ne- 


gctiations for the formation of a Na- 
tional Automobile Conference, The con- 
ference seems assured, but there are 


sume elements blocking its consumma- 
tion, and a few companies stand ready 
to tear up the lid and go into a rate 
war if there is a slip and the confer- 
This would 
be a calamity, as it will take the auto- 


ence does not go through. 


mobile insurance business, just as it 
has other branches of insurance, many 
years to recover from a rate war. It 


is a time when feelings should be kept 


in check; when wise counsel should 
prevail. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL DIVIDENDS 


Increased Scale of 12 Per Cent. An- 
nounced By President Cochran, of 
Pacific Mutual Life 
President Cochran, of the Pacific Mu- 

tual Life, in a letter to agents says: 
“The Company will increase its divi- 
dend scale on annual dividend policies 
issued on and after January 1, 1908. 
Such increase will go into effect on 
dividends falling due on and after July 
1, 1916. A corresponding increase will 
be made in the annual apportionment 
to be set aside in the fund for the ac- 


cumulation of deferred dividends for 
policies of similar issues. This pro- 
cedure is in harmony with the Com- 


pany’s practice of making no discrim- 
ination between its deferred and annual 
dividend policyholders. 

“The increase in dividends varies at 
the different ages and forms, but the 
average is about 12 per cent. over the 
previous scale.” 


WAGE INCREASE 

Under section 14 of the New York 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, provid- 
ing that the probable increase of wages 
of a minor may, be considered, the 
Appellate Division holds that in mak- 
ing an award to the dependent mother 
and sister of a deceased employe, a boy 
16 years old, the consideration by the 


Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
of the probable increase of the de- 
ceased’s wages was proper, |. e., this 


provision is held to apply to death 
benefits as well as to compensation to 
injured employes. Kilberg v. Vitch, 
A566 N. Y. Supp. 971. 

A syrup boiler in a fruit canning es- 
tablishment left his work of boiling 
syrup to help another employe start a 
freight elevator which had become im- 
movable through the fouling of the 
cable. He worked the cable loose, 
causing the elevator to fall, and was 
killed. The elevator was used gener- 
ally by all the employes in handling 
supplies and in other incidental ways. 
In proceedings for compensation the 
New York Appellate Division holds 
that, though the facts would not sup- 
port a judgment under the common 
law, nor under the New York Employ- 
ers’ Liability Act, the employer was 
Mable under section 10 of the Work- 
mcn’s Compensation Act. Martucci v. 
Hills Bros. Co. 156 N. Y. Supp. 833. 
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GEORGE 


KUHNS 





was” elected 
Bankers Life Co., of 
Des Moines, has been with the Com- 
pany for 23 years. He succeeds E. E. 
Clark who resigned to retire from ac- 
tive business life. Mr. Kuhns had been 
vice-president of the Company for three 
years and prior to that time was at the 
head of its agency force for thirteen 
years. He was born in Illinois, has 
lived most of his life in Iowa, and has 
made his own way in the world from 
his start as a penniless boy to his pres- 
ent post as head of one of the greatest 
life insurance companies in the United 
States. 


George Kuhns, wha 


president of the 


* * * 


Frederick E. Warner, a Salem local 
agent, will make a trip to the South in 
the interest of the National Association 
of Local Agents, beginning May 15. 

* * * 

Harry S. Haskins, who has been ap- 
pointed Albany general agent of the 
John Hancock Mutual, succeeding John 
C. Goode, entered the service of the 
Company on January 8, 1912, as travel- 
ing auditor for the Peoria (Illinois) 
Agency, under General Agent Macauley 
(now of Detroit), and has continued to 
serve in that capacity under General 
Agent Rosenberg, until his appointment 
to head the Albany general agency. His 
first business experience included rail- 
road work as passenger agent for an 
Kastern road, and life insurance field 
work for a leading company. 

Mr. Haskins is a man of aggressive 
action, and has notable success to his 
credit in organization work. 

* + * 


Professor J. A. Jackson, head of the 


publicity department of the Mutual 
Life, made a talk on “Life Insur- 
ance Problems,” on Friday, before 


members of the business classes at the 
University of Rochester. 
+ + oa 
U. Howard Brockway, of the Travel- 
ers, was elected to the Board of Alder- 
men of Hartford, at the recent city 
election. Mr. Brockway was graduated 
from the Hartford public high school in 
1907 and from Yale in 1911. He has 
been with the Travelers since college 
and is in the Casualty Actuarial De- 
partment. He is an associate member 
of the Casualty Actuarial and Statis- 


tical Society of America, of the Uni- 
versity Club and the Hartford Golf 
Club. 


© a * 
Charles Emory Anderson, of Maury 
& Donnelly-Willliams & Thompson Co., 
Baltimore, who died on April 27, was 





educated in public schools and at the 
Baltimore City College. After a short 
experience in the banking business he 
became connected, in 1879, with the fire 
insurance Office of J. S. Maury & Co., 
afterward Maury & Donnelly, the 
predecessors of the present firm of 
Maury & Donnelly-Williams & Thomp. 
son Company, of which firm Mr. Ander. 
son had been a member for the last 93 
years. Mr. Anderson was of a musica] 
temperament, being a singer and leader 
at one time of the Seventh Baptis; 
Church choir. He was also prominent 
in the Masonic Fraternity, being a past 
master of Mystic Circle Lodge, a mem. 
ber of the Mystic Shrine and of Mary. 
land Commandery, Knights Templar, 
He was also a member of Lodge No. 1. 
Order of Elks, and the Eastern Shore 
Society of Baltimore. Mr. Andergon 
was a prominent member of the Old 


Guard Club, the successor of the old 
Atheneum Club, and of several other 
local clubs. He was also an active 


worker in all matters which tended to 
advance the interests of his native city. 
* + + 


Charles C. Dabney, president of the 
Insurance Federation of Tennessee, be- 
gan his business career as a traveling 
salesman for a hat company. He was 
on the road twelve years. He retired to 
organize the National Clothing Co. at 
Lewisburg, of which city he was mayor 
for two terms. In 1909 he entered the 
life insurance field as general agent for 
the Union Central in Middle Tennessee. 


On July 1, 1912, Tennessee general 
agencies were consolidated, and known 
a;. the Tennessee Agency, Dabney & 
Martin, managers. Dabney & Martin 


held third position among Union Cen- 
tral general agencies. 
~ x + 


Walter G. Schelker has been appoint- 
ed second assistant secretary of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. He 
has been with the Society twenty years, 
aud is a member of the Equitable’s 
Veteran Legion. .He is thirty-nine 
years of age, and an expert in matters 
of bankruptey proceedings in connec 
tion with life insurance. 

+ * - 


Edward M. Horner, who has joined 
the State Mutual Life staff at Roches- 
ter, is assistant secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of that city. Before 
that he was district passenger agent of 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

* * + 


William H. Kingsley, second vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual Life, was 
one of the guests at the banquet of the 
Life Underwriters Association of Ro- 
chester last week. When the diners 
looked at the menu cards they read 4 
verse specially composed about Mr. 
Kingsley, in which some traditional fun 
was poked at his home city. It was to 
the effect that the curfew was rung on 
him at 8 o’clock every night, that be 
ing bedtime for Philadelphia. The 
verse was sung and forgotten. Promptly 
at 8 o’clock, however, lights in the ban- 
quet room were extinguished, the or 
chestra played a dead march, winding 
up with solemn chimes. When the 
lights went up Mr. Kingsley admitted 
that John Philip Sousa had written 4 
funeral march for Rochester which thay 
city refused and which was later sold to 
Philadelphia as a fox-trot, but he said 
that despite all this he felt very much 
at home in Rochester. 


TAKING A CHANCE 
A report from the West says that 
the Shelbysville (Ind.) Mutual Plate 
Glass Insurance Co. is paying 100 per 
cent. commission for plate glass insur- 
ance on the first year’s business and 
20 per cent. on renewals. 
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Fire Insurance Department 


~ 22 


AFTER INSURANCE “EXPERTS” 


TO PROBE SELLERS OF ADVICE 











buildings over which I have recently 
assumed control. 

“Another instance is the excessive 
insurance of $80,000 carried on the boil- 
ers in the public schools and other pub- 
lic buildings, which, in most instances, 
are low-pressure boilers and the danger 
of explosion is so remote as to be prac- 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 








Commissioner Dunbar Explains What 
He had in Mind in Introducing 
Resolution 





- ae ; tically impossible. The carrying of 
At the St. Louis Convention of Insur- reg liability insurance on — 
ance Commissioners a resolution was * : 


these is | 


——__| The Automobile Insurance 
sth Company of Hartford, Conn. 


Has Been Appointed Associate Man- 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


riciculous.” 


MARTINDALE 


introduced and unanimously adopted 
that an investigation be made of con- 
cerns selling insurance information. It 
was referred to a committee of three. 

The author of the resolution, Com- 
missioner Wiliam F. Dunbar, of Ten- 
nessee, was asked by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter this week to tell what he had 
in his mind when he introduced it. His 
idea, he answered, is to reach persons 
who pose as advisers co the public in 
insurance matters. 


To Get After Fakers 


“There are concerns undertaking to 
furnish advice to the public concerning 





ager of Automobile Department 
of Home Insurance Co. 

C. M. Martindale, district agency su- 
pervisor of the Fidelity & Deposit in 
Baltimore, was appointed on Monday 
associate manager with S. K. Crawford 
of the automobile department of the 
Home Insurance Co. Mr. Martindale 
started with the F. & D. in 1906 as a 
special agent with the local 





| Statement January 1, 1916 


depart- §| 


lg sateen agate 2 esemandins with the Pn Mn Bonding of ‘Texas Cash Capital ~ - - - $1,000,000.00 
ee fe ee a ese 2,377,857.39 
~ ge Si ee in ae gna with headquarters r ‘Denver. in 1912, Liabilities | Except Capital) ° = 467,413.45 
a, pagel ie ae office a dl pi ype ccahiae ur tee Surplus to Policyholders °, . 1,910,443.94 


surety department for 
sylvania. In 1914 he 
Fidelity & Deposit as district agency 
supervisor, in which capacity he 
handled the combination automobile 
policy of the Home and F. & D. 


western Penn- 
returned to the 


received for the money they are getting 
from our citizens. The resolution was 
intentionally broad and it is hoped that 
we shall succeed in getting information 
which will enable us at least to strike 
a severe blow to the fakers engaged in 
this line of business. 

“What I had in mind was to reach 
parties who pose as advisers to the pub- 
lic in insurance matters. We have had 
some experience down here with the so- 
called ‘life insurance adjuster,’ who 
goes about making people discontented 
with their life insurance policies and 
inducing them to place the business 
with another company, with the agent 
of which he has already made arrange- 
ments for a division of commissions.” 





AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE /ETNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY CO. 


WATCH THE “LOSS PAYABLE” 
Fireman’s Fund Reminds Agents That 
Technical Errors Make Bad 
Claims Valid 








A moment’s carelessness in handling 
the Loss Payable Clause, says the ‘Fire 
man’s Fund Record,” may compel pay 
ment on a policy on which the com- 
pany has no moral liability, and, ex 





ATT’Y.-GEN. LOGAN’S DECISION 
Attorney 


HANDY AUTO MANAGER 
The automobile department of the 
Kirst National Fire Insurance Company 


Regarding the decision of 


General 


————— es a _ rege ~ ro ner Ne ste a. of Kentucky oe a of Washington is in charge of A. L 

lone legally. lack of attention to the dent agent law is unconstitutional, the |), | | has bee ’ wcted witl 

BUILDINGS OVER-INSURED ee - eee ° Pm: indy, who has been connected with 
(Prices Ix — form may, = ey gece ate “Agency Bulletin” says the Company for three and one-half 

sate a company’s rights ; ‘ivileges iain ars ees ial or Mr ’ : 

Buffalo Councilman Wants City to Cut Sauer a gg sen Malorne “This matter has never been passed Years ror the past year Mr. Handy 


any compensation, 
ccnditions which 


< setting up : ; . , siti , P anager 
Down Some of its Lines would not be valid if Upon by any court except in Oklahoma has filled the position of local manager 





for the District of Columbia and Vir 
To Save Money contained in a new policy. where a general law like that in Ken- yinia Department. 
A report criticising the city’s method The Firemar’s und asks all agents tucky was passed, including the resi - 
of insuring its larger buildings against to use the utmost care in avoiding the dent agent law The companies con en ls CURRENT 
S lé oi $ é “tape er >. Cr a Pon The sti ar ace nts current, rec 
fire damage was submitted to the coun- it'Position of a state of affairs mani tested the Oklahoma code on the ground rhe undard accounts current, reé¢ 


festly unjust. The correct form of the _ 
clause should be used punctiliously. of 

The most frequently met version of arguments stated that the resident 
the incorrect unconstitutional. 


ommended by the 
have 
law «& 


Agents’ 
been adopted by the 
Rock and 


Association, 
Law Union 
Massachusetts Fire & Ma- 


¢lof Buffalo, N. Y., recently by Coun- 
cilman John F. Malone, head of the 
barks and buildings department. The 


unconstitutionality, and among their 


councilman held that the premiums form is this: “Loss, if coe ‘ , lan , oe pews 

might be cut several thousand dollars “> payable to John Doe, al “Loss, a tee ee oe es — oval cee E GERMA 
without weakening the city’s protec- it any, payable to John Doe as his inter including oe Nau gare po owed prev sesan, ee ge ad R N 
tim, and suggested that he be author- ©*t ™@y appear.” This can be construed WS constitutional, so there is every = - Delesderniers has been ap 


reason to believe that the Kentucky Su- 
preme Court will decide the same way.” 


pointed agent of the German Fire of 


West Virginia for Brooklyn. 


legally as the equivalent of a standard 
riortgage clause as far as the interests 
of John Doe are concerned. 


wed to readjust the insurance with that 
end in view 


The total amount of insurance car- 
Ned by the city on the buildings which 
“mé under his supervision is $629,025. 
= Broadway Auditorium carries $160,- 


“In consultation with Chief McCon- 
tell of the fire department he states 
this building should not be insured for 
More than one-third of its valuation,” 
my Councilman Malone, “and even 
rales be more than liberal, as the 
risk -— is open on all sides, has no 
in rom Surrounding buildings, which 
rok — structures some distance 
sr the Auditorium building, 
thie; —* it is in the heart of a dis- 
~ leap is well protected with fire 
con So you can readily see the 
ila, insurance carried on this 
: 8 alone is unwarranted and 
asteful use of public funds. 
m in tame criticism may be applied 
bon é.. mwood Music hall; and, while 
etm we be cited as the more flagrant 
4:8, I believe that the same con- 

tain, in a greater or less de- 


has 
whose serious possibilities and conse- 
quences compel an appeal to the agent 
to be on his guard. 


The correct form is this: “Subject to 


the terms and conditions of the policy, 
Ices, if any, payable to John Doe,” or 
“to John 
pear.” 


Doe as his interest may ap- 


The incorrect form makes the policy 


valid even if the stipulations have been 
v:olated, the 
to the beneficiary subject only to the 
same conditions as those applying in 
reJation to the original insurer. In other 
words, the insurance company can be 
held responsible even if the terms on 


loss then being payable 


which it issued the policy are disre- 
garded. 
This igs an instance of error in what 


almost become a trade custom, 


GOES TO HOME OFFICE 
Roger W Wight will leave the East- 


ern New York field of the Queen on 
May 1 to accept a position in the home 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Ine, 1911 


$515,049.38 
138,148.22 


Capital 275,000.00 


Surplus 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inc, 1870 


$172,302.60 
27,678.96 
100,000.00 
42,986.21 


Capital 
Surplus 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 


office of that Company, with the title 
of assistant general agent. 
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PUTNAM SEES MORE UNITY 


AGENTS AND COMPANIES CLOSER 


Secretary of National Association Back 
from Trip During Which He 
Visited many States 














H. reine. secretary of the 
Association of Local Agents, 
returned from an extend- 
local associations, largely 
was asked by The Eastern 
Underwriter to sum up his views of 
conditions as he saw them, especially 
with regard to relations of agents to 
companies. He said: 

“It was a most interesting and in- 
spiring trip, which has broadened my 
outlook and strengthened my personal 
belief in the work of the association, 
its need, and its benefits to local agents. 
This perhaps is not so much to the 
point as the probable advantage of this 
trip to the organization. Of this I can 
only judge by the attendance at the lo- 
cal meetings, the interest shown in the 
presentation of the organization’s rec- 
ord, the sentiments expressed and ac- 
tion taken by the agents in the various 
cities visited. 

“These meetings were largely im- 
promptu and informal and were simply 
business gatherings on the part of 
agents to confer with the secretary of 
the National Association and to hear 
what he had to say about the accom- 
plishments of the association and the 
methods pursued for safeguarding their 
interests. Apparently the agents were 
everywhere eager to hear about this 
work, and to be brought into touch 
more closely with their National Asso- 
ciation through the visitation of a na- 
tional officer. 

Visited Twenty Cities 

“The response of the agents was far 
beyond anything expected. We had in 
view no extended association propa- 
ganda, but merely wished to make the 
personal acquaintance of some of the 
agents in the different localities in the 
Southeastern territory. I found, how- 
ever, that we were practically meeting 
with the whole body of l&cal agents in 
each case. In the twenty cities visited, 
one-half were already affiliated with us; 
in the remaining ten they all voted to 
affiliate with the State and National As- 
sociations. 

“This result was not looked for, and, 
therefore, doubly pleasing. The fact is 
that the National Association is gradu- 
ally thrusting its roots down through 
the State associations into the local 
units, and we have to-day some 125 lo- 
cal organizations affiliated in addition 


Henry 
National 
who recently 
ed visit to 

in the South, 


to the thirty-eight State associations. 
We hope several State associations will 


be added to membership by the time of 


the Boston convention, and new local 
organizations sufficient to bring their 
number up to 150. These affiliations 


run from the larger cities down into the 
small towns. 


“During this trip I was able, from 
personal contact, to ascertain more 


about the sentiment of agents on con- 
tingent commissions, of which we had 
already heard through correspondence 
with various sections; so that in ter- 
minating the trip at the meeting of the 
insurance commissioners in St. Louis, 
I could speak to them with confidence 
upon the attitude of the agents on the 
proposed compulsory contingents.  In- 
cidentally, the striking factor in this 
commission situation is the almost uni- 
versal reliance of the agents upon the 
National Association to adequately pre- 
sent and safeguard their interests in 
the emergency. There was no repre- 
sentation at St. Louis except the offi- 
cial committee from the National Asso- 
ciation, and none was necessary, be- 
cause the committee was so strong. 
Praises Organization 

“An illuminating feature of the trip 
was the way in which the agents re- 
ceived the story of the National work. 
Until I was obliged to sum up this work 
in informal talks, I little realized how 


much the National Association had 
done. It is really a striking, fascinat- 
ing story of achievement. Some time 


ago, a New York company officer, who 


— 
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was discussing with great earnestness 
one of the big current problems of the 
business, suddenly paused and said to 
the National officers present, ‘yours is 
a wonderful organization.’ Then he 
went on with his subject. We believe 
that the company officers really do, in 
moments of serious reflection, look 
upon the agents’ association as a ‘won- 
derful organization,’ and really it is 
that. It has been built up in the face 
of seemingly insurmountable obstacles. 

“I know from experience that the 
agents of the country present the hard- 
est possible problem for organization, 
and yet by persistent effort during the 
past twenty-one years, an organization 
of really high professional purposes has 
grown up. I would not undertake to 
predict the association’s future. Such 
an organization can hardly stand still. 
It must soon expand to much larger 
proportions or cease to exert its pres- 
ent influence as an organization ‘of, for 
and by local agents.’ 

Aiming at Greater Unity 

“You will understand that what we 
are aiming at all the time in this or- 
ganization work is greater unity. I do 
not mean by this necessarily greater 
agreement, but greater determination 
to carry out the objects of the associa- 
tion once they are decided upon. The 
American spirit is one of independence, 
and men like to be free to go their own 
way. But the essence of organization 
is unity, and to-day we find that agents 
will give up other things for their or- 
ganization, whereas in years past they 
might have sacrificed their organization 
for self-interest. 

“Agents have found by experience 
that they cannot battle with the forces 
of modern business except through the 
medium of organization. So even the 
strongest naturally wish to touch el- 
bows with their fellows, and to feel 
that they have behind them a concert 
of opinion. 

National Character of Insurance Prob- 
lems 

“One of the most vivid impressions 
brought back is the essentially national 
character of insurance problems. Un- 
derwriting is done on a national basis. 
The companies are organized national- 
ly, and agents realize more and more 
that they must be brought together na- 
tionally. But there can be no true na- 
tional organization without strong and 
efficient State organizations. Indeed, it 
is equally true that the State associa- 
tions will be strong only so far as pro- 
fessional unity and respect for good 
practices prevail in the various local 
communities. 

“Suppose the National Association 
develops rapidly along this line in the 
near future, with greater national unity, 
stronger State associations and more 
numerous local units? Does all this 
mean closer co-operation between the 
companies and the agents? I think it 
does. The stronger the agents’ asso- 
ciations the more surely the compa- 
nies will recognize them and act with 
them for the common welfare. The 
companies respect the agents’ associa- 
tions to-day more than ever before.” 
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HOW E. G. R. SCHEDULE WILL WORK OUT 


By Percy Ling, General Agent of North British and Mercantile 














It is evident that our present method 
of schedule rating is simply a refine- 
ment of our old judgment rating, and 
while the premiums and losses of the 
country or of a single State may prove 
that the level of rates as a whole is 
reasonable, we have no definite knowl- 
edge as to the fairness or unfairness of 
tke rate of an individual risk or class 
o’ risks. 

This lack of statistics lays us open 
t) the criticism of insurance depart- 
nents, and that criticism will not be 
stilled by the adoption of complicated 
schedules however ingenious they may 
be, unless we can prove either that a 
method susceptible of verification can- 
not be formulated, or that the expense 
of doing so is prohibitive. 

Reporting Losses and Writings 
There is but one schedule available 
that produces rates which can be veri- 
fed—the Experience Grading and Rat- 
ing Schedule by E. G. Richards. 

This schedule recognizes that rate 
making is the naming a price for some- 
thing, the value of which will not be 
known until a certain time has elapsed, 
usually one, three or five years, and as 
the gift of prophecy is ordinarily lack- 
ing, the future can only be gauged by 
the experience of the past. 

The schedule requires the companies 
to report not only the losses in their 
verious classes, as they are now doing, 
but also the writings the amounts of 
policies, not the premiums, and to re- 
port both, classified not only by the 
U-iversal Classification, but also as to 
ecrtain subdivisions resulting from the 
application of proposed grading sched- 
ules. 

At the end of a given time, say three 
or five years, for one year would not be 
long enough for a fair average, the 
totals of the writings and losses in 
euch group can be compared and the 
actual cost of carrying $100 liability 
can be accurately figured. 

Perfection of Classification Machinery 

Help 

This figure, which is the average cost 
cf that group throughout the United 
States, is applied to the individual risk 
after the actual percentage of expense 
and 5 per cent. profit have been added 
in the proportion that the average rate 
of the State in which that risk is locat- 
ed bears to the average rate of the 
ccuntry. 

It will be noted that there is not a 
figure produced by this method that 
cannot be mathematically verified. 

It is perhaps only fair to say that 
until the perfection of the classifica- 
tin machinery now in use in many 
offices, a schedule like this was not a 
bossibility and that the suggestion of 
twsing rates on the classified results of 
a large number of companies is not a 
leW one. 

The method has always been open to 
the criticism that the classification re- 
sults for the whole country or for an 
individual State would represent the 
‘ost of an average risk under average 
Frotection, and as risks and protection 
‘ery greatly, the comparison must be 
cased on judgment, thus defeating the 
oe of the method and leaving great 
‘oubt as to ihe justification of the 
expense, 
ee the question of using the 
the — of the whole country or of 
the ‘ ate was a stumbling block for 
ad pom cost of the States vary greatly, 
cencha the other hand the records show 
will ner ln the income of a State 
that ad always care for the losses of 

te. After considering the re- 


suits of conflagrations, this is beyond 
question, 

All these objections are, to my mind, 
met and solved by this schedule, and as 
the mechanical problem has been sub- 
mitted to the makers of classification 
machinery and pronounced by them to 
be easily within the scope of the ma- 
chines, there is no reason to delay the 
consideration of this schedule for im- 
mediate application. 


Eliminating Conflagrations 

In considering the details, let us take 
up the varying results of the States and 
the solution offered. 

Conflagrations being admittedly a 
national and not a local calamity, the 
schedule suggests that these losses be 
eliminated from the record of the State 
in which they occur and distributed 
proportionately to all. Even when this 
is done, the figures we have of past re- 
sults lead a number of careful students 
of rating problems in both company 
and State departments to the conclu- 
sion that the business in a single State 
is not large or varied enough to pro- 
duce a fair average. 

The schedule therefore adopts as a 
basis the United States loss cost and 
upplies it to each State in the propor- 
tion that the average rate of the State, 
aiter conflagrations have been redis- 
tributed, bears to the average rate of 
the country. 

The value of fire protection is to be 
measured by the application of a sched- 
ule which has already been adopted by 
the National Board. This is a five 
thousand point schedule—ten grades 
cf five hundred points each—and the 
tenth grade will include all unprotected 
property. This schedule will be applied 
to all communities as our key rate 
schedule is now applied. 


In considering the individual risk it 
must be borne in mind that a building 
has certain defects and hazards when 
unoccupied, and that as soon as occu- 
ried, it acquires other hazards that are 
inherent in that class of occupancy. 

Contents also have hazards of their 
own as opposed to the building defects. 

It is therefore necessary to grade 
each risk whether building or contents, 
both as to building and contents. 


Dividing Classified Results 

The classified results will be divided 
into building and contents and under 
bianket forms, necessarily indivisible, 
building and contents; also as to con- 
struction, brick, frame and fire-proof. 
Then a grading schedule similar in 
form to the one grading towns and ap- 
p.ied to the individual buildings will 
produce ten further divisions. A simi- 
lar grading schedule analyzing the sus- 
ceptibility and the hazards of contents 
will produce ten more grades. The 
group of blanket building and contents 
items will be treated in the same 
menner. 

The exposure hazard, one which no 
definite attempt has ever been made to 
measure, will be graded by a schedule 
of ten grades not only the exposure of 
another building to the risk in question 
but also the exposure within the build- 
ing of one set of contents to the others. 

None of the foregoing schedules by 
which the various grades are to be de- 
termined have been prepared, but if the 
companies decided to adopt this sched- 
ule, the National Board or a conference 
of the various rating associations will 
ue called on to prepare them. 

Let us now consider the application 
of these schedules and the work it will 
entail as compared with our present 
methods. 


I can see no reason why it should 


tuke an association inspector any 
lenger to apply the various schedules 
required to an individual risk, namely, 
the schedule for building, individually, 
ar.d as to contents and exposure, each 
class of contents, individually, and as 
te building internal and external expo- 
sure, than it will to apply any of the 
analytical schedules under considera- 
tion. 

So far at least as our own State is 
concerned our engineer, Mr. Daw, ad- 
vires that he is reasonably certain the 
Netional Board grading schedule can 
b: applied to those towns which have 
Leen rated under our key rate schedule 
vithout re-inspection. 

If the foregoing is correct there will 
be no increased expense to be consid- 
ered in this part of the work. 


How to Report Writings 


We now come to the suggested meth- 
od of reporting the writing to the Na- 
tiunal Board. A card has been prepared 
similar to the ones used by many of 
the companies for their classification 
machinery. It has a space for the name 
of the insured and location and is ruled 
so that the various gradings called for 
by the schedule can be punched therein. 


The preparation of these cards would 
likely be done by the National Board, 
the companies reporting by bordereau, 
as in that way one card can be used 
for each risk in many instances. 

The cost of reporting these writings 
kas not been estimated, but Mr. Rich- 
ards has satisfied himself that the cost 
of reporting the business of our three 
companies is not a serious matter and 
it is fair to assume that other compa- 
nies can do equally as well. 


When all the writings less cancella- 
tions and the losses are graded and 
carded the electrical machinery which 
werks night and day without being 
wetched will assort and tabulate the re- 
sults. The divisions will be as follows: 


First—All writings and losses will be divided 
into the ten grades of towns and the results 
will show just how valuable protection, fire 
alarms, building ordinances and other such 
grading considerations really are. 

Second 


All losses caused by internal or ex 
ternal 


exposure will be removed for the in 
herent loss and the exposure loss are sep- 
arate and distinct contingencies and only the 
exposed risk should be charged with the ex- 
posure cost, 

Third—Divide into the four 
thirty (approximate) occupancy 
universal classification. 

Fourth—Divide into 
building and contents. 

Fifth—Divide into brick, frame and fire-proof 

Sixth—Divide buildings into ten building 
grades and also ten contents grades; contents 
into ten contents and ten building grades; 
buildings and contents into ten grades of each, 


hundred and 
classes of the 
and 


building, contents, 


Inherent Loss Cost of Each Sub- 
Division. 
The resulting figures will show the 


inherent loss cost of each sub-division 
to which of course must be added the 
exposure cost. To arrive at this, divide 
all cards of writings which show exter- 
nal exposure gradings and similar cards 
of losses: 

First—Into ten grades of towns. 

Second—Into buildings, contents, 
ings and contents. 

Third—Into brick, frame and fire-proof. 

Fourth—Into ten grades of quality. 

Fifth—Into ten grades of building. 

Sixth—Into ten grades of contents. 


Treat those cards of writings and 
losses showing internal exposure grad- 
ings in a similar manner. The cost of 
each grade of both kinds of exposure 
can then be tabulated. This sub-divid- 
ing and tabulating, impossible without 
ruachinery, has been duly considered 
aud pronounced feasible. 


build 


and 


Example of Applying Result of Tabu- 
lations 

Mr. Richards gives an example which 
will show the application of the result 
of these tabulations. He rates under 
ris schedule a wholesale grocery stock 
owned by Jones Brothers, located in 
Detroit, which for the purpose of this 
example is in New York State, and is 
a first grade town. The card for this 
risk reads “Contents grade 5, building 


internal 
external 


grade 1 
grade and 
grede. 
The tabulated results show that the 
cards with town grade 1, contents grade 
5 and building grade 1 produce an in 
hcrent loss cost of 87. The internal ex 
posure cards with grade 2 in this class 


exposure of 
exposure of 


second 
fourth 


town and building produce a 35 cent 
cost. The external exposure cards with 
first building grade in a first grade 


town produce a 23 cent 
three items total $1.45. 

The percentage of 
United States is 41% per cent. of the 
total cost. Therefore $1.45 which is 
the loss cost is the remaining 58% per 


cost. These 


expense for the 


cent. By adding $1.02, or 41% per 
cent, we reach the full cost. To this 


a profit of 5 per cent. is added 12 cents, 
nuvking a total of $2.50, which is the 
a.erage cost of this group for the 
United States. Detroit is located in 
New York State, where the average 
rate is .751, and the average rate for 
the United States is 1.125; the rate on 
this risk will therefore be a figure that 
compares with $2.59 as .751 
with 1.125 or $1.73. 

This rate of $1.73 can be absolutely 
vcrified. It is not an estimate of what 
may happen. It is the tabulated result 
of what has happened. 

How Schedule Would Work 

Let us now consider the position in 
which we find ourselves after the pro- 
riulgation of rates produced by an 


compares 


analytical schedule as compared with 
the E. G. R. schedule. 

At a meeting sometime ‘ vf 
the ipplication i \ if ted wntil 
schedule to twenty-five rish wer nitted 
and the rates produced compared with the 
rates now in force rhe increase both as to 
building and contents were the average 
the same in each case, but whe the individual 
rates were compared one schedule ir used th 
old and the other decreased it, 1 vice 
versa What reason could you give to the 
man whose rate was increased by the sched 
ule you finally decided to adopt—what good 
reason, mean me that wo l t your 
self On the other |} d, { i rat is it 
creased by the E. G. R lule y can 
show the a ired that the gr p in which his 
risk is placed cost a_certair int for a 
certain period of time and know that statistics 
are available to back you | If he objects 
to his grading you can call | tention to 
the fact that to remove his risk from grade 
4 to say prade 2 would neces tate the re 
moval of all imilar risks a , and in that 
event the ] ost would fol 

I do not mean by this that perfection will 
he reached by this one tep krrors undoub 
edly will be made, but if too mu weight is 
given to certain defect r i t! re its 
will soon show that our four ‘ say, 1s 
costing more than our fifth el , and we can 
study our lo cause und ar | i grading 
schedules, 

A number of questions wil | y ¢ ir to 
you as they did to me, for instanes why ten 
grade {f everything Whe t ID hed 
ile w prepared it contemplated the d ion 
of te nto rade nd l rad 
ually bee ner ed to te I ten grade 
ire in general use in west tory and 
there appeared to be no reas nerease or 
decrease the imbe As ten grad were used 
for tow! lassificat the i mber was 
idopted for other grading Experience will 
show whether it is too many or too little and 
a change can ea ily he m de The machinery 
can go on subdividing ad infinitum 

Ha the grading method every been used? 
Yes, in the West as to tow: New England 
as to localities, as a basis for dwelling rates, 
in one mutual company, at le t. a rding to 
Mr. Richards, and in our own company with 
certain classes of risks. The A ltural De 
partment of the United State es a point 
schedule for grading dairie 1 barns, and I 
believe the government used a milar sched 
ule in the Panama Canal Zone 

Will rate based on experic¢ e be cut? Prob 
ably, but not with the niidence that rates 
baséd on guess work ] One nan’s 
guess is as good as anotl } ma who 
bets against ven fr It 1 Ci pure 
ind nple, and I believe recognize 
is such 

Other problems will present themselves such 
as the varying results of a cl in different 
sections of the State Severe ompetition of 
local mutuals and non-board « panies, the 
hazard of carelessness of certain classes of 
foreigners, but all these problems apply as well 
to any method of uniform rating as to this 
one and tl grading schedule can be made to 
care for them 

In closing I would like to repeat that IT con 
sider this schedule an immediate possibility 
and believe a grave mistake will be made if 
we attempt to apply some experimental sched 
ule upsetting conditions throughout the terri- 


trouble that is bound to 
follow unless we are to be in a position when 
the work is completed to prove that the 
changes resulting therefrom are based on actual 
experience and not on a theory which admit- 
tedly may not be right, 


tory and causing the 
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DEATH OF JUDGE NICHOLS 


FUNERAL 





UNDERWRITERS AT 
Close of a Long and Distinguished Ca- 
reer—President of National 
Fire for Years 





Many prominent underwriters  at- 
tended the funeral of Judge James 
Nichols, for many years president of 
the National Fire, who died Sunday at 
the age of eighty-five. The Rev. John 
Brownlee Voorhees, a pastor of the Asy- 
lum Hill Congregational Church, pre- 
sided. 

Among the honorary pallbearers were 
Archibald C. McelIiwaine, Jr., United 
States manager of the London & Lan- 
cashire; James H. Brewster, United 
States manager of the Scottish Union 
& National; Charles E. Chase, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Hartford; Fred S. James, of Chicago; 
George H. Tryon, secretary of the Na- 
tional. 

Judge Nichols’ Career 

Judge Nichols was born in Weston, 
December 25, 1830. His parents moved 
to Newtown, where he spent his youth 
and early manhood. His father was a 
farmer but the son began the study of 
law, entering the office of Amos S. 
Treat of Danbury. He was admitted to 
the bar at Danbury in 1854. In the 
same year, after a few months spent at 
Thompsonville, he came to Hartford 
and practiced his profession there. 

Soon after, he was appointed assist- 
ant clerk of the Superior Court of Hart- 
ford County, remaining in that place 
two years. He afterwards became the 
law partner of Julius L. Strong, who 
was later a member of Congress, and 
in 1861 he was elected judge of probate 
for the Hartford District, which in- 
cluded the towns of Hartford, Windsor 
Locks, East Hartford and Glastonbury. 
After three years’ service as judge, he 
again took up the practice of law. In 
1866 he was elected councilman from 
the old First Ward. 

Enters Fire Insurance 

When still :a young man Judge 
Nichols was attracted to the fire insur- 
ance field and in 1867 he became con- 
nected with the Merchants’ Insurance 
Company of. Hartford, as its adjuster 
and general agent. Three years later 
he became its secretary, a place which 
he held until 1871, when the Company 
was forced out of business owing to the 
great losses sustained in the Chicago 
fire of that year. 

The National Fire obtained its char- 
ter in 1869 and was organized Novem- 
ber 27, 1871, with the late Mark How- 
ard as its president and with Judge 
Nichols as its secretary. During the 
first eleven months of its existence the 
Company, with a capital of $500,000, in- 
creased its assets $623,000. It weath- 
ered the disastrous Boston fire under 
the charge of Judge Nichols, who was 
its acting president during the absence 
because of ill health, of Mr. Howard 
in Europe. 

While secretary of the Company, in 
the 70’s Judge Nichols was chairman of 
the committee which had charge of the 
Bennett Brothers’ insurance case, which 
was won by the insurance companies in 
the courts and in which more than 
$120,000 insurance was involved. His 
identification with this committee 
brought him prominently before the in- 
surance interests of the country. 


Elected President 


Upon the death of President Howard 
in January, 1887, Judge Nichols was 
elected president of the Company, 
which in July, 1881, had had its capital 
increased to $1,000,000. In 1888 it re- 
insured the Washington Fire & Marine 
of Boston on all its business in the 
United States with the exception of six 
States, including Connecticut; estab- 
lished a Western Department and re- 
organized and enlarged the Pacific De- 
partment, with headquarters at San 
Francisco. 


Successful Administration 


Under Judge Nichols’ administration 
the Company had a rare degree of pros- 





perity. He successfully piloted’ it 
through the conflagrations at Toronto, 
Paterson, Rochester, Jacksonville, Bal- 
timore and Chelsea and many smaller 
ones. In San Francisco he advocated 
a plan of settlement which had received 
the private endorsement of the leading 
bankers, business associations and offi- 
cials and which would have resulted in 
a prompt adjustment of all claims on 
an equitable basis. 

The plan was abandoned, although it 
had the approval of 80 per cent. of the 
companies, because unanimous consent 
of all the companies was not obtained 
for it. In Chelsea he came to the re- 
lief of the sufferers by putting at the 
disposal of his Boston representative a 
large staff of adjusters who, in twelve 
working days, settled and paid with- 
out discount, every claim except two. 
The strength of the Company under 
his administration is shown by the fact 
that it paid losses of $920,454 at Balti- 
more and of $3,282,176 at San Francisco, 
without any call upon its stockholders 
for assessments or additional funds, 
while the surplus to policyholders re- 
mained at more than $2,000,000 after 
the payment of the San Francisco 
losses. 

Retired in February, 1915 

At the annual meeting of the Com- 
pany in February, 1915, Judge Nichols 
declined re-election as president, but, at 
the earnest request of the board of di- 
rectors was elected chairman of that 
body. This place he held at the time of 
his death. Harry A. Smith, his son-in- 
law, succeeded him as president. 

Prior to his retirement Judge Nichols 
was also president of the Mechanics’ & 
Traders’ Insurance of New Orleans. 
He was vice-president of the old Frank- 
lin Insurance Company of Wheeling, W. 
Va., and president of the old Colonial 
Fire Underwriters, both of which have 
gone out of existence. He was also 
vice-president of the Charter Oak Na- 
tional Bank previous to its absorption 
by the Phoenix National Bank. He was 
a director of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company and a trustee of 
the Society for Savings. In 1886 he 
was president of the Hartford Board of 
Fire Underwriters. He was a member 
of the Asylum Hill Congregational 
Church and of the Congregational Club 
of Connecticut. 


JAMISON WITH PENNSYLVANIA 


‘ 


George S. Jamison has been appoint- 
ed special agent of the Pennsylvania, 
reporting to the home office. His field 
will embrace Northern New Jersey and 
Southeastern New York State, taking a 
portion of each of the fields heretofore 
covered by Special Agents George P. 
Peck and Joseph J. Lyons, who will 
thus be free to devote more time to the 
large and growing business of their re- 
spective fields. 

Mr. Jamison has had valuable expe- 
rience with the Underwriters’ Bureau 
of the Middle and Southern ‘States and 
with the Liverpool & London & Globe, 
particularly in the handling of large 
special hazard risks. 


ALBANY FIELD CLUB MEETS 

The regular monthly meeting and 
dinner of the Albany Field Club was 
held at Keeler’s Hotel, Albany, last 
l'riday evening, April 28. 

R. D. Shepard, inspector of the U. A. 
of N. Y. S., Albany district, was elected 
to membership. 

Messrs. Lenox, Small and Maxson 
were designated as a committee to 
draft suitable resolutions, regarding the 
recent death of Charles S. Leavitt. 

The resignation of Roger W. Wight, 
as treasurer, was received. 

R. H. Moore, special agent of the 
Insurance Company of North America, 
was elected treasurer, for the unex- 
pired term. 

The club, following its usual custom, 
will entertain the ladies in May, the 
c'ub officers being designated as a Com- 
mittee of Arrangements. 

The paper of the evening was read by 
Percy Ling, of the North British on the 
kK. G. R. Schedule. Mr. Ling’s paper is 
printed elsewhere. 














LIABILITIES, $2,585,923.98 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS, $1,426,420.70 
AGENTS WANTED WHERE NOT REPRESENTED 


INCORPORATED 1794 


OF THE 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 
ASSETS, 


INSURANCE COMPANY? 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


308 & 310 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$4,012,544.68 











INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 








Authorized Capital $500,000 


Insurance Cn. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


lines of permanence 


Brirnit National Fire 


A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 








National Fire Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 1, 1916, to New York Insurance’ Department 


LIABILITIES 
ee Se, Ce Ry acon occsescacascnseseaxisxcasscasvegeus $2,000,000.00 
Funds Reserve to Meet All Liabilities, Re-Insurance Re- 
I, Te sr nice do ncnacevccarescscsseseucstsesseaue 9,410,306.91 
Wasettied Leases and Other CISIMS. .......ccccsccccecccccccccss 1,428,496.86 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities...................... 3,387,090.69 
Total assets January 1, 1916.. ....... $16,225,894.46 
Hf. A. Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Ass’t See’y IF, B. Seymour, Tre 
G,. H. Tryon, Secretary C. S. Langdon, Ass’t Sec’y C. B. Roulet, Gen, Agt. 
F. D. Layton, Ass’t Sec’y E. E. Pike, Ass’t Sec’y 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS, - - $5,387,090.69 








Nord-Deutsche 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HAMBURG, GERMANY 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
STATEMENT JANUARY I, IDIG 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
123 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


oS ee ee pry rr ree $2,063,315 
DEL, Gennnsendedueesevaemew eens bras 922,699 
a reer ee eee 1,140,616 


J. H. LE NEHWHAN, United States Manager 
AGENTS WANTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 











Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


TOTAL ASSETS 


Statement January 1, 1915 


$14,000,000.00 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 


ere ee Te ee ee $1,000,000.00 
Re-Insurance Reserve .........+++00. eee ia 2,922,524.02 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and All Other Liabilities 450,413.57 


2,528,182.77 


FOOT OPER TE Ree 


During a successful record of 59 years this Company has paid losses exceeding 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 
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$71,000 ON EMPTY HOUSE 


OLD RED LIGHT PLACE BURNS 
Fire Causes Lots of Talk in Syracuse— 
Owner Now Lives in Albany— 
Investigating Loss 





Ada M. Stanton, a lady of the came- 
lias, formerly residing in Syracuse, N. 
y,, had a house at 515 East Washington 
street, that city, until last week. It 
was three stories tall, and furnished 
a la Richard Canfield. A Syracuse news- 
peper said the ae cost $40,000, and 
was insured for $36,000; and the furni- 
ture Was insured for $35,000. Twenty 
policies covered were for $71,000. 

On Wednesday night of last week the 
canton place burned. It had been un- 
oecupied ever since a reform wave 
swept over Syracuse, closing up resorts 
of various kinds. Ada M. Stanton then 
moved to Albany. Although no one has 
lived in the house for several years, the 
|.vish furnishings were all there, dis- 
turbed by nothing save dust, and so 
were the insurance policies. In fact, a 
number of policies on the unoccupied 
furnishings of the unoccupied house 
were renewed on March 16 of this year. 
The furniture line was transferred at 
t;at time from one agency to another. 

Chief Thomas F. Ryan, of the Bureau 
ef Fire, said after concluding an inves- 
tigation of the premises, that the ruin 
vas so complete it was impossible to 
tel' the cause of the fire, “‘which seemed 
to break from all the windows simul- 


taneously.” However, some valuable 
cut glass will furnish salvage. 


The companies on the risk were 
well, the specials have had enough fun 
peked at them. 

NEW POLICY SUGGESTED 

It has been suggested that the live 
stock department increase its present 
broad scope by writing policies insur- 
ing end-seat hogs in street cars. This 
isa transit proposition, without a doubt 
the coming summer will see how cas- 
ualty ratio runs.—‘The Hartford 
Agent.” 

SUED THE BARON STEUBEN 

The Baron Steuben Fire Insurance 
Co. has won its claim against Claude 
V. Stowell individually and Claude V. 
Stowell and Thomas Chittick, of Corn- 
ing, N. Y., for non-payment of assess- 
ments due on insurance coverage is- 
sued by the company. The defendants 
had refused to pay the assessments, 
contending that they were illegal. The 
suit originally brought was dismissed, 
but the decision was reversed on ap- 
peal and defendant was required to pay 
$300 costs. 


SAY CLAIMS ARE EXCESSIVE 

Insurance companies, sued by the 
Royal Hosiery Co., Reading, Pa., fol- 
lowing a fire which destroyed a hosiery 
plant on April 13, 1915, say in answers 
lo bill of complaint that the claims of 
the plaintiff are excessive. Frank R. 
Shattuck, of Philadelphia, is counsel 
for companies. 
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“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern Assurance Co. 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 
ORGANIZED 1836 
ENTERED UNITED STATES 1876 
Losses Paid - - $85,000,000 
Paid in U.S. - $28,000,000 
EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 


55 John Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
en 

















BROKERS ACTIVITIES 








Organizes Joseph B. Mulcay Co. 


Joseph B. Mulcay, broker, moved on 
May 1 from the offices at 73 Maiden 
Lane, that he has occupied for several 
years, to 66 Beaver street. Coincident 
with his moving, Mr. Mulcay has organ- 
ized the Joseph B. Mulcay Co. and will 
t.ansact business under that name in 
the future. 


ok * oe 
Freedman & Genis’ New Offices. 
Freedman & Genis moved on Wed- 


nesday from 123 William street to 56 
Pine street. The firm of Freedman & 


_Genis was organized to place brokerage 


husiness, 
* ok +* 


Macomber Moves Office 


Macomber & Co., fire and marine 
brokers of this city, moved their offices 


last Saturday from 49 Wall street, to 
the Lords Court building, at 27 Wil- 
liam street. 


+ a * 
Corroon Controls Merchants Lloyds 
The Merchants Fire Lloyds, of which 
C. L. Fabre & Co. were formerly attor- 
neys, has passed to the control of R. A. 
Corroon & Co., brokers of this city. 
With the assumption of the Merchants 
Fire Lloyds, R. A. Corroon & Co. have 
moved from 29 Liberty Street to larger 
offices at 15 William Street. 
” * e 
Scanell Makes Change 
John Scanell, who has been in the 
liability department of Johnson & Hig- 
z:ns for some time, resigned this week 
and has gone with Wilcox, Peck, Brown 
& Crosby. 
. ¢ 6 
In Hartford Fire Building 
Tyneberg & Co., brokers, have taken 
quarters on the top floor of the Hart 
ferd Fire’s building at 56 Maiden Lane. 


* * * 
Gilmour, Rothery Co. to Expand 
Gilmour, Rothery Co., Boston and 

New York brokers, are planning to 

make several important additions to the 

personnel of the staff of the New York 
office announcement of which will be 
made later. 


ARREST AN ADJUSTER 


Kk. Curtis Kuehne, an adjuster, was 
arrested on complaint of E. W. Brown, 
a Lancaster hotelkeeper, a few days 
ago. Brown had a fire in his hotel. 
Kuehne went to Lancaster to adjust the 
lies. A Philadelphia paper says that 


Brown was alleged to have refused 
Kuehne a commission for making the 
adjustment and Kuehne brought suit 


attachment against the 

In Brown’s action he 
with obtaining money 
Philadelphia 


aud obtained an 
insurance policy. 
charges Kuehne 
by false pretenses, the 
Ledger” says. 


ORACLE SPEAKS 


The Fishkill-on-Hudson “Herald” 
this to say of a rate advance rumor: 

“The advancement of insurance rates 
in this village is an important matter 
of consideration. Fishkill has never 
been better protected than now and 
there seems no reason why the rates 
should be advanced at this time. In- 
vestigation of many _ policyholders 
seems to note no change in their rate. 
Should there be any the policyholders 
should endeavor to find out why. In- 
surance rates are high enough at the 
present,” 


has 





H. KRAMER 
ADJUSTER 
FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 
105 William Street, New York City 








CAPITOL TO ENTER NEW YORK 





Callfornia Company Has Made Applli- 
cation to Insurance Department 
and Leased Office 





The Capitol Fire of California has 
made application to the New York In- 
surance Department for a license to do 
business in this State and through its 
general agent, W. L. Pettibone, of New- 
ark, opened an office this week at 91 
William street. The Capitol has made 
the necessary increases in its capital 
and surplus and is prepared to start 
writing in New York State as soon as 
the customary formalities are executed. 


SOCIETY’S ANNUAL MEETING 





To Be Held May 16—Officers for Year 
Will Be Elected—Marshall 
Probable President 





The date for the annual meeting of 
the Insurance Society of New York has 
been set for Tuesday, May 16. Officers 
will be elected at this meeting. The 
nominating committee appointed at the 
weeting of the executive committee of 
the Society on Tuesday is comprised of 
the ex-presidents of the Society. The 
annual meeting will be held in the New 
Ycrk Board rooms at 4:15, and a lecture 
will be held at the same place at 5:15, 
at which Leo Levy will address the 
Scciety on “Use and Occupancy; Profits 
and Commissions; Rents and Leasehold 
Insurance.” 


BAREBONES’ FINAL DINNER 
W J. Nichols Will Address May 16 
Dinner of Association at Drug 
and Chemical Club 
The final talk before the Barebones’ 
Alumni Association on the organization 
of a fire insurance company will be 
made by Waldemar J. Nichols, head of 
the claim department of the North 
British and Mercantile, at the dinner 
meeting of the Association to be held 
at the Drug and Chemical Club, 1090 

William street, at 6:30 on May 16. 


AGAINST INCOME SPECULATION 


The chairmen of the executive com 
mittee and legislative committee of the 


National Association of Insurance 
Agents—C. S. Pellet and George D. 
Markham, said in their memorandum 


to insurance commissioners: 


“Insurance agents cannot 
speculate with their income. Any plan 
of compensation which puts at the risk 
o? fire, a substantial portion of an 
ugent’s income, will drive out of the 
business men of character and experi- 
ence, and put in their places reckless 
and inexperienced men, and the public 
will lose and not gain thereby.” 


afford to 


INCORPORATE 
Trust Co. 
Delaware 


SMITHS 


The General Security & 
has been incorporated in 


with $25,000 capital. Arteman Smith, 
Martin E. Smith and T. Morley Smith, 
of Wilmington, are incorporators. The 


Company will represent insurance 
companies 
CATSKILL COMPANIES RETIRED 


Of interest to up-State agents is the 
reinsurance of the Catskill Mutual 
Fire and the Mercantile Co-Operative 
Fire by the Security Mutual Fire. The 
two first named are of Catskill, N. Y. 





Are Your Insurance Affairs 
Satisfactorily Handled? 


ARTHUR F. HOUTS & CO., Inc. 


GENERAL INSURANCE 
80 Maiden Lane, New York City 


Expert attention to brokerage busi- 
ness and excellent facilities for hand- 
ling insurance anywhere in the 
United States and Canada. 














For The Protection Of Its 
Policy Holders 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HAS A 
CO: Cs sewanacosecesse . a a 
See ED | chide cncesevaccescan 
Cash Surplus to Policy Holders awa 316. ~4 


The real strength of an insurance 4 
pany is in the conservatism of its mana 
ment, and the management of THE HA 
OVER is an absolute assurance of the 
security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD ..... President 
JOSEPH McCORD ..Vice-Pres. & Sec’y 
WILLIAM MORRISON ..... Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 








Fire) 


®erman American 
Insurance Company 
New Pork 


STATEMENT JANUARY | 


CAPITAL 


$2,000, 000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


Zi 490, 623 











COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE CO. 


LIMITED, OF LONDON. 





THE LARGEST GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


55 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 








BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 
Head Office, Toronto, Canada 
United States Branch 

January 1, 1916 

st seeeeesseseeseeees $1,939,785.69 
United 776,621.82 
Total paid in Unite 

States from 1874 to 1915, 

SNCIUBIVE nccvcccovcsscdovccoce 23,984,892. 36 
W. R. BROCK, President 
MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


Assets ee 
Surplus in 
losses 


Ww. B 











John C. Paige Co. 
INSURANCE 


65 Kilby St. Mass. 





Boston, 
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Why Can We Not Have 
Stamping Offices in Michigan? 


By Paul Turner, Managing Underwriter of Detroit National 








There are a great many people who 
are interested in trying to find out why 


we cannot have stamping offices in 
Michigan, through which the daily re- 
perts of those companies desiring to 
huve their rates checked could be 
pessed, and compliance with the new 
reting law assured. 

The people of Michigan, at the last 
session of the legislature, enacted a 


law, part of which reads as follows: 
“Iovery fire insurance company or other 
insurer, authorized to effect insurance 
against the risk of loss or damage by 
fire or lightning in this State, shall 
meintain or be a member of a rating 
bureau. No such insurer shall be a 
member of more than one rating bu- 
reau for the purpose of rating the same 
rick.” Later on the same act provides 
that, “KHvery company must specify the 
bureau whose rating schedules it 
adopts,” and later still that, “Any devi- 
ation from those rates must be uniform 


and fifteen days’ notice given of a de- 
sire to deviate,” and still later in the 


act it is provided that, “Any violations 


shall suspend the authority of the 
company,” until the offender can be 
tried. 


Three Points That Are Clear 


It is quite clear, therefore, that every 
company doing business in Michigan 
must either be a member of a rating 
bureau or maintain one of its own. 


that having indicated to the 
insurance department what bureau it 
aecides to become a member of, it must 
charge the rates produced by the sched- 
wes of that bureau, and 

Third, that failing to do that, it be- 
comes a violator of the law and subject 
to penalty. 


Second, 


So far so good. While we are not 
e-dowed with the microscopic powers 
of analysis which would permit us to 


see where the people of Michigan come 
in, and therefore why they should have 


eracted this law, or why it should be 
called an “Anti-discrimination” law 
any more than a_bob-tail bull pup 


should be called a bumblebee, we 
would be in favor of it if the same dear 
people of Michigan had further enact- 
ed that there should be provided some 
vay of guaranteeing the fulfilment of 
the law, both that the companies might 
be given an economical method of 
checking the rates, and that those 
companies which wish to comply with 
tLe law might not be underbid by those 
which knowing the ditliculty of detec- 
tion, are content to underbid them, and 
corral the business at a cut rate. That 
part of the proposition seems to have 
Leen considered entirely unnecessary 
or overlooked altogether. 
Effect of the Law 
The effect of this law is 
an adoption of schedules 
by the Michigan Inspection Bureau— 
the only official rating organization in 
the State of Michigan—and those com- 
panies which have filed the schedules 
of that bureau as their schedules are 
supposed to charge the rates produced 
by them, but whether they do or not, 


generally 
promulgated 


or which of them do or not, is about 
as definite a proposition as when the 
war in Kurope will terminate. That 


tney all do not, however, is pretty well 


established by the fact that the De- 
treit National and some other compa- 
mies who feel that they cannot afford 


to cut the rates or violate the law, are 
continually losing business (it is stated 
by our agents), because other compa- 
nies are writing it at reduced rates. 
We feel that we are better off, how- 
ever, losing the business than writing 
it at less than the rates named by the 
Michigan Inspection Bureau, which we 
believe to be an intelligent institution; 
and it is not so much for the purpose 
of detecting violations of the law that 
ve would like to see the stamping offi- 
ces established, as because it is the 
most economical method for a company 
to check the rates. 


What Does “Inconsistent” Mean? 

When we ask the Michigan Inspec- 
tien Bureau why they cannot establish 
stamping offices, they tell us that some 
of the companies don’t want them es- 
tablished because the Insurance Com- 
russioner of the State of Michigan is 
opposed to them. When we ask the 
Insurance Commissioner, he tells us 
that he is afraid it might be consid- 
ered a violation of the Anti-compact 
Law. We do not think that can be a 
valid reason, however, for we consider 
that the new rating law, which the 
Commissioner calls the “Anti-discrimi- 
nation Law,” killed the Anti-compact 
Law as dead as Julius Caesar ever 
dared to be. 

The closing words of that act are as 
follows: “All acts or parts of acts in- 
consistent with the provisions of this 
act are hereby repealed.” If an Anti- 
compact bill is not inconsistent with a 
law which permits every company 
doing business in Michigan to file the 
schedules of the same bureau as their 
schedules; compels them to charge the 
rates produced by those schedules, and 
punishes them if they do not, we should 
be very glad to know what the word 
““neonsistent” means. New York State, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and I think 
all other States having the law, from 
wlLich this Michigan law is copied, have 
stamping offices or auditing offices, and 
a large number of the companies’ send 
their daily reports through them. Such 
being the case, it looks as if we might 
have them here without causing an 
earthquake. Will you please tell us, if 
you can, why we cannot? 


Bureau for 
Floater Violation 
(Continued from page 1.) 


pany, therefore, took its policies 
through the Corroon agency and a rider 
was attached thereto containing the 
fellowing provision: 


Average Clause—It is understood and agreed 
that the assured shall keep a record of the 
approximate value of the property at risk here- 
under, on the 15th and last days of each month 
during the continuance of this insurance, and 
after deducting amount of any “Specific” in- 
surance or insurances in force on date of said 
report shall duly report same to R. A. Corroon 
& Company, Detroit, who shall report the same 
to the insurers, and further that upon the term- 
ination or cancellation of this insurance the 
amount at risk during the term of this insur- 
ance shall be averaged according to the value 
as shown in such statements, and if 90 per 
of the amount so arrived at falls below 
the sum hereby insured, a return premium shall 
be paid hereunder equal to the amount of pre- 
mium paid on the excess amount of insurance 
over oo per cent. of the average amount at 
risk as above, but if go per cent. of the amount 
so arrived at is in excess of the sum hereby 
insured, an additional premium shall be paid 
hereunder on such excess amount. It is further 
tinderstood and agreed that in reporting values 
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as above provided, the maximum amount which 
the assured shall declare in any one vocation 
shall not exceed the limit of liability of the 
insurers as expressed above, 
How Binder Read 

At this time no rule had been promul- 
gated by the Michigan Inspection Bu- 
reau, of which bureau each of the com- 
panies writing such insurance was a 
member, authorizing such form of con- 
tract or fixing such rates. Later the 
companies for which the Corroon Com- 
pany was operating apparently became 
apprehensive that such business was in 
violation of the anti-discrimination law 
and the policies were taken up. The 
commission continues. A binder was is- 
sued, dated back to the date of such 
policies, and a rule was promulgated 
by the Michigan Inspection Bureau on 
the fourth day of January, 1916, which. 
contained, among other provisions, the 
following: 


If and when the aggregate amount of in- 
surance under the general contract be not 
diminished at the time of any such periodical 


statement, increases or decreases of the values 
at specific location, or new policies to cover 
new amounts, in new locations or cancellation 
of policies in cases where all values are with 
drawn from certain locations, may be on a pro 


rata basis. however, the aggregate amount 
insured under the general contract, i. e. the 
sum of the local insurance required. he dimin 
ished, then and in’ such case the regular 
short rate rule shall annlv as to the amount 
of the net diminution of the total insurance 

The commission’s report continues: 


“Prior to the time the Legislature of 
1915 assembled and for a great many 
years there was no restriction upon in- 
surance companies operating in the 
State of Michigan with reference to the 
rates at which thev misht write insur- 
ance, except the anti-rebate law. which 
was in no way comnarable with the 
ai‘ti-rebate laws applicable to public 
uviilities. By reason of this the insur- 
ance companies were permitted to con- 
duvet their business along the same lines 
that railroad companies conducted their 
basiness prior to the enactment of the 
anti-rebate and anti-discrimination laws. 
The results. so far as insurance was 
coneerned, were the same as the results 
so far as common earriers were con- 
cerned nrior to the enactment of the 
anti-rebate and anti-discrimination 
lows. The larger purchasers of insur- 
once. like the large pvurchasers of trans- 
nertation, received preferential rates 
ard preferential treatment. 


Act Prohibits Discrimination 

“This Act vrohibits discrimination in 
insurance rates and makes provision 
designed to effectuate its purnose. It 
trohibits discrimination in rates. re- 
auires membership in a rating bureau 
and the nromulgation ‘bv such rating 
bureau of such rates which, as we 
have stated hefore. must be uniform. 
To further effectuate its nurnose a 
Commission is created consistine of the 
Commissioner of Tnsurance, the Attor- 
rey-General and the Commissioner of 
Ponking, which Commission upon com- 
plaint or vnon its own motion mav in- 
vestigate irto alleged discriminations 
and mav order the removal of such dis- 
criminations and further authorizes the 
Commissioner of Insurance to fine 
agents and companies for a _ violation 
of the vrovisions of this law. We con- 
strue this Act to mean that this Com- 
mission has power not onlv to order 
discriminations removed. but to fix the 
manner of such removal. This power 
of necessity must follow in order to 
effectually carrv out the scheme and 
purnose of the Act under consideration. 

“Pursuant to the terms of this law 
complaint was made to the Commis- 
sion involving the insurance written 
through the agenev of R. A. Corroon & 
Company for the Holland-St. louis Su- 
gar Company. as before stated. Con- 
siderable testimony has been taken and 


ee 


we have been favored with the views of 
the eminent counsel appearing for the 
parties both by their oral argument and 
in briefs. We have considered such 
arguments and examined the authori. 
ties cited to us and have given due 
weight to each and all of them. Upon 
consideration of all of the testimony 
and arguments that have been made jt 
is apparent that there is but little dis. 
pute in the basic facts before ug, 
Stripped of all immaterial matters, the 
basic facts are under this contract of 
insurance the Holland-St. Louis Sugar 
Company may, and does, increase and 
diminish the amount of its insurance 
during different periods of the year; 
when it diminishes its insurance it cap. 
cels it in the law and by the terms of 
this agreement such cancellation is at 
a pro rate instead of at the short rate 
required by the Michigan Standard Pol. 
icy law. As a result the amount that it 
pays is less than it would pay if the 
cancellation was on the short rate 
basis, as other insureds are required to 
pay, and at the end of the year it has 
paid less for its insurance than any in- 
sured in the State except those in the 
favored class to which it belongs. It 
cannot be said that the rate is not dis. 
criminatory when that rate is lower, or 
when it pays less in dollars and cents 
than do other insured where the risk 
is the same. The law is aimed at dig. 
criminatory rates and a discriminatory 
rate exists as much, as fully, and as 
completely when it is covered and at- 
tempted to be concealed by subterfuges 
as when it is patent upon its face. The 
benefit of the claimed rules of classifi- 
cation cannot be invoked to permit a 
different method of doing business 
which method results in a different rate 
and operates to produce discrimination. 
Rates are based upon hazards and not 
upon the manner of conducting the 
business between assured and _ insurer. 
Classification in the method of doing 
business cannot be made a basis of a 
different rate nor can the promulgation 
of any rule by the inspection bureau 
change the law of the State or justify 
the violation of the provisions of the 
standard policy law or the anti-discrim- 
ination law. Upon the facts submitted 
to us and which are not in controversy 
there appears to us to be a clear viola- 
tion of tthe anti-discrimination law. 
The case submitted to us is identically 
the thing sought to be remedied by the 
act in question. The Holland-St. Louis 
Sugar Company is a large purchaser of 
insurance. By the terms of the con- 
tract of insurance under investigation 
it has been given preferential treat 
ment, discriminatory rates. If A upon 
cancellation of his policy is required 
to pay a rate of one dollar, and B upon 
the cancellation of his policy is required 
to pay a rate of seventy cents, A has 
been discriminated against to the ex 
tent of twenty-five cents. This is what 
the law was designed to prevent and 
this is the situation submitted to us in 
this case. 

“Our conclusion, therefore,” says its 
discriminator, “is that the companies 
and their agents have discriminated in 
favor of the Holland-St. Louis Sugar 
Company and against the general pur 
chaser of insurance, and that the com 
pany has received thereby a preferel 
tial rate, and it solely remains for us 
to determine the manner in which such 
discrimination shall be removed. We 
are not impressed that good business 
methods would be furthered by requir 
ing these companies to write all of their 
insurance business upon the same plan 
as the Holland-St. Louis Sugar Com 
pany’s insurance was written. To % 
der them to do so would require them 
to violate the Michigan standard’ pol- 
icy laws.” 
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LOUIS H. FIBEL DEAD 


PRESIDENT OF GREAT EASTERN 


Underwent Operation Which Resulted 
Fatally on Monday of This Week— 
His Personality 


The death on Monday of Louis H. 
Fibel, president of the Great Eastern 
Casualty Company, shocked a great 
many insurance men. Mr. Fibel under- 
went an operation last Thursday and 
seemed to have completely recovered, 
when a sudden relapse Monday after- 
noon took him away. 

Mr. Fibel became president of the 
Great Eastern in 1904, following the 
death of Cornelius Van Cctt. He had 
become identified with the Company in 
1892, shortly after his graduation from 
the College of the City of New York 
and was instrumental in the organiza- 
tion of the Company. He was elected 





THE LATE LOUIS H. FIBEL 


vice-president of the Company in 1894. 
Mr. Fibel had recently passed his fifty- 
fourth birthday. His mother, a brother 
and sister survive him. 

The funeral was 
morning at All Angels Church, 81st 
Street and West End Avenue, New 
York City. A number of insurance men 
attended. 

In casualty insurance circles it has 
lorg been deemed a sign of certain suc- 
cess to have identified with any move- 
ment the strong and winning person- 
ality of Louis H. Fibel. He was for 
many years a member of the executive 
committee of the International Associ- 
aon of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers. Then he pulled out. Asked 
why he did not rejoin he said a few 
months ago: “I believe in doing things, 
aid I do not want to belong to an or- 
fanization that does not do things.” 

t. Fibel was elected a life member 
0 the executive committee of the De- 
toit Conference after having served as 
president of the Conference and as 
chairman of its executive committee 
for three successive terms, and in 1914 
he was elected delegate from the De- 
‘oit Conference (now the Health and 
Accident Underwriters’ Conference), to 
ms World’s Insurance Congress in San 
ee in 1915. A prominent place 
- always been assigned to President 
ibel in the conferences between the 


casualty companies and the State insur- 
ance executives. 


President Fibel and His “Boys” 
We believe we are safe in saying 
the executive of no casualty com- 


held yesterday 


pany stood closer to his employes than 
did President Fibel. No one will miss 
kis presence quite so much as his 


“boys,” as he called his home office per- 
sonnel. Those of the insurance frater- 
nity who have had occasion to visit 


the home office of the Great Eastern 
could not help but be impressed with 
the spirit of close friendship that was 
always manifest between Mr. Fibel and 
hit associates. 

It was one of President Fibel’s char- 
acteristics that no matter what the 
position of a Great Eastern man, wheth- 
er accountant or head of a department, 
his office door was always open for 
them to enter and discuss, not only 
matters pertaining to business, but also 
any personal question on which advice 
was needed. He carried locked in his 
breast the personal secrets of everyone. 
His advice was always cheerfully given, 
and no matter what the perplexity 
might be, his genial smile and hearty 


hundshake seemed to brush away all 
trouble. He will be sorely missed; but 
tke remembrance of what he was has 
left an impression that will not be 
eradicated. 

BURGLARY BUREAU MEETS 


Elect Secretary Myers of Aetna Presi- 
dent—Add Several Classifica- 
tions to Manual 





Rowdon W. Myers, secretary of the 
Aetna Accident, was elected president 
of the Burglary Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting held at the 
home office of the Fidelity & Casualty 
on Tuesday. The other officers elected 
were W. P. Learned, superintendent of 
the burglary department of the Fidelity 
& Casualty, first vice-president; A. L. 
Amos, manager of the burglary depart- 
ment of the Maryland Casualty, second 
vice-president; FE. B. Anderson, superin- 
tendent of the burglary department of 


the Royal Indemnity, treasurer; Sam- 
uel B. Brewster, secretary and man- 
ager. 


The governing committee elected in- 
cludes R. J. Hilles, president of the 
Fidelity & Casualty; Joel Rathbone, of 
the National Surety; A. Duncan Reid, 
manager of the Globe Indemnity; D. G. 
Luckett, secretary of the United States 
Casualty; Edward L. Hearn, president 
of the Casualty Company of America; 
William J. Gardner, manager of the 
Ocean Accident; William F. Moore, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the New Amsterdam Casualty. Presi- 
dent Myers was designated ex-officio 
chairman of the board of governors. 

The bureau committee was instructed 
to draft recommendations to correct 
rate conditions where unsettled. The 
standard clauses recommended by the 
robbery committee were adopted. Sev- 


eral classifications were added to the 
manual. 
Virgil Morrison Kime, of Indianap- 


olis, hag been appointed actuary of the 
casualty department of the Travelers, 
a position once held by Louis F. Butler. 
Mr. Kime for five years has been actu 
ary of the American Central Life. 
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AVERAGES OF COMPENSATION 


RATE FIGURES FOR 1915 
Scientific Methods of Compensation 
Rating Inspection Board Described 


By A. C. Hendrick 


The result of the methods of the 
Compensation Rating Inspection Board 
is the subject of an article by A. C. 


Hendrick, statistician of the Massachu- 
setts B. & I., which will be published 
in the May issue of the Company's offi- 


cial organ, “The Co-Ordinator.” Mr. 
Hendrick will say: 
“The Compensation Rating Inspec- 


tion Board of New York during the year 
1915 rated a total of 27,897 compensa- 
tion risks having a total estimated pay- 
roll exposure of $713,427,793 with a to- 
tal manual premium thereon of $10,927,- 
319.18 at an average saving of 15.5 per 
cent. or $1,688,457.20 by agency service. 

“This means that the average manual 
premium for compensation risks which 
were ‘subject to rating was cut by in- 
spection service from $391.70 to $330.99, 
same representing an average saving 
of $60.71 or 15.5 per cent. on the aver- 
age individual risk. The average man- 
ual rate for $100 of compensation pay- 
roll was $1.53. Here, service saved 24 
cents on every $100 of average payroll 
premium of 15.5 per cent. 

Compensating Service 

“This is compensating service; com- 
pensating because there should be sat- 
isfaction expressed on both sides of the 
equation, or better expressed, 84.5 per 
cent. of average premium paid by the 
assured was balanced on the compen- 
sating scale by 100 per cent. of company, 
agency, and safety engineering service. 

“All the above figures also disclose 
the interesting fact that the risks sub- 
jected to the single or combined meth- 
ods of physical, moral and experience 
rating were only 38 per cent. perfect 
with opportunities for 61.3 per cent. of 
improvements. This is the agent’s and 
safety engineer’s opportunity and as 
time goes on, and conditions are bet- 
tered by enlightenment and safety edu- 
cation, we can reasonably expect the 
average percentage of credit to in- 
crease and the ratio of loss experience 
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to decrease with correspondingly lower 
average rates. 
Scientific Rating Nearly Perfect 

“Scientific rating, as in vogue at pres 
ent, does not fit all cases but, from a 
statistical standpoint, it is nearly per 
fect. The few isolated cases on which 
rating does not bring out the true physi- 
cal conditions are more than overbal 
anced by the variety of cases where the 
physical rating produces every cent of 
credit due a policyholder. 

“Horsemen and horse breeders have 
striven for years to attain perfection in 
the thoroughbred horse by 
training, racing and feeding 
ultimate 100 per cent. perfect race 
horse will be like nobody knows and 
how near the present day thoroughbred 
is to the ultimate attainment, nobody 
knows; but, nevertheless, in this indus 
try, education, science and engineering 
have accomplished wonderful results 
In scientific rate making, we have 
standards already attained and proven. 
Therefore, the safety engineer knows 
what a 100 per cent. perfect plant is 
like by standard comparisons and what 
the upkeep and replacement should be 
to continue in the perfect state. 


breeding, 
What the 


$25 DEDUCTIBLE CLAUSE 


“Best’s Insurance News” Again Dis- 


cusses Provision Which It Thinks 
Causes Dissension 


An editorial about the $25 deductible 
clause, printed last month in “Best's In 
surance News,” which has a general 
public circulation, attracted consider 
able attention. In the April 15 issue 
of “Best’s Insurance News” the follow 
ing additional statements are made: 

“In last month’s issue we printed an 


editorial entitled ‘Of Interest to Hold 
ers of Automobile Fire and Theft Poli 
cies.’ We have received a great many 


communications from our subscribers 
regarding the subject, and the consen- 
sus of opinion is that our stand in re 


gard to the matter is correct. 
“We should have called attention 
however, to the fact that the $25 de 


ductible clause applies only throughout 
the Eastern and Southern States It 
is, of course, unnecessary to point out 
that a very large proportion of the au 
tomobile business written is in that 
territory. In the Western territory, 
with the exception of the Pacific Coast 
policies issued by the Conference com 
panies contain the $25 average clause 
but not the deductible. In all of the ter 
ritory mentioned above, full coverage 
can be obtained by the payment of $15 
additional premium. Policies issued in 
the Pacific Coast States grant full cov 
erage without any additional charge 


“The point we desired to emphasize 


in our editorial was that the policies 
coutaining the $25 deductible clause 
should not be issued at all, because 


they tend to open the way for dispute 
and dissatisfaction.” 
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WHAT A CASUALTY CO.’S CLAIM SERVICE MEANS 
By E. R. Hunt, Prudential Casualty Co. 








The success of any casualty insur- 
ance company probably depends as 
much on the efficiency of the inspec- 
tion and claim departments as on any 
other branches of the business; cer- 
tainly more than on the underwriting 
if that is done on business that is poor- 
ly inspected and inefficiently handled 
as to claims. We of the claim depart- 
ment have to do rather with our desig- 
nated adjusters and attorneys in the 
field than with the agents as such. 
Nevertheless the agent has a large 
share in the claim end of the business 
and I want to discuss some of the ele- 
ments of claim service from the agent’s 
standpoint. 

Attitude Towards Reporting Accidents 

The most elementary feature of 
claims is the reporting of accidents. 
It is a grievous fact that this detail is 
badly neglected by policyholders, brok- 
ers and agents to the end that the 
company is constantly prejudiced in its 
rights and suffering substantial losses 
which might have been reduced or pre- 
vented The agent's first duty as I 
see it is to instruct every new policy- 
holder, and to remind the old one, to 
make immediate report of any happen- 
ing which will or may be the founda- 
tion of a claim. Just keep in mind the 
company’s needs in trying to render 
the claim service which the premium 
pays for. The company must have a 
report on the facts, from which it can 
tell—first, the covering; second, the 
liability; third, the extent of the loss. 

If the notice of accident is delayed, 
the company’s service is likewise de 
layed; and if the delay works too great 
an injury to the company’s interest, 
the assured may find that he has for- 
feited his right to protection. But sup- 
pose that the assured has done his duty 
and inade report to the company’s 
agent. If the agent in his turn is slow 
or neglectful, there will be a delay in 
the investigation and probably the 
chance lost to make favorable settle 
ment. The result is that the assured is 
dissatisfied, the agent full of remorse 
and the company compelled to “hold 
the bag” for an unnecessary loss. 

Claim Correspondence 

This leads me to make some obser- 
vations about claim correspondence, 
files and records at the agency office. 
Whether the agent is actually having 
claims handled from his office or not, 
it is both desirable and important that 
he keep complete and orderly records 
on every case reported under his busi- 
ness. Neglect in these matters has 
led to many a misunderstanding be- 
tween the agent and company, and has 
lost to the agent the favor of many a 
policyholder. The longer an agent 
goes on without systematizing his claim 
correspondence and records, the harder 
it is to reform. 

As soon as the agent learns of an 
accident or loss under one of his poli- 
cies, he should see to it that the as- 
sured makes full written report on 
proper blank at once. Such blanks 
should be sent out with every new 
policy, and the assured told or remind- 
ed of their proper use. Every question 
on the blank calls for information 
which the company needs, and should 
be answered in writing over the as- 
sured’s signature. As soon as the 
agent has such a report in writing, he 
should make a copy and a carbon, re- 
taining them for his own use and for 
the company’s local attorney should 
the case be referred to him; the orig- 
inal should be sent without fail to the 
home office at once. Nearly always the 


agent can supplement the assured’s re-- 


port with other facts which he 
gained in one way or another. 
Keeping Advised 

After this much is done, the agent 
has performed his first big duty to the 
company and to the policyholder 
Whether he handles the claim there 
after or not, he should keep advised of 


has 


every step or development and beable 
to inform either the company or the 
policyholder of the exact state of the 
case at any time. This can only be 
done by the keeping of proper claim 
correspondence files, index cards and 
diary system. 

These forms are furnished by the 
home office, and are in regular use in 
most of our branch claim departments. 
To keep up docal claim records in 
proper shape requires a certain amount 
of work or expense which the agent 
sometimes feels is not well invested. 
We do not think that any agent should 
follow claims to the extent of injuring 
the production of business; but any 
agent will gain much by having at least 
a passing knowledge of all the losses 
coming up under his policies. He is 
not apt to lose his renewals when he 
can readily tell the assured just what 
has been done and what is being done 
in connection with any accidents or 
losses that came up under the policy 
during the past year. Then, too, when 
home office claim men visit the agent, 
it is a great advantage to find the local 
claim files fairly ample and in good 
order. Any points about which there 
is trouble or question can then be gone 
over and straightened out in a satis- 
factory way. 

The index cards when properly kept 
form a handy and concise digest of the 
experience on each assured, showing 
the various accidents or losses in the 
order of their happening and the 
amounts paid. 

Unscrupulous Lawyers 

Another great point of service on 
part of the agent is in the underwrit- 
ing. The company’s worst claim trou- 
bles are those with the policyholder 
or his broker not, as one might expect, 
with third party claimants and their 
unscrupulous lawyers. The good agent 
will be careful in every case first to 
see that the business is written accu- 
rately and sent in at once to the home 
office and then that the assured under- 
stands perfectly just what insurance 
he is getting. 

Mistakes sometimes 
understandings arise in consequence. 
Clearly, it would be unfair to expect 
the company always to stand the bur- 
den of mistakes which others have 
made. You who have to deal largely 
with brokers appreciate this fact more 
than the others. Every agent at some 
time or other is tempted to urge the 
company to pay out money on some 
irregular or invalid claim “for reasons 
of business policy.” Let us consider 
for a minute what this means. In ef- 
fect, it is paying a claim which under 
the same conditions would ordinarily 
be declined. Now insurance is a thing 
which is universal and standardized 
to the extent that every policy of like 
kind and at like premium carries ex- 
actly the same benefits to all. Any 
variation in favor of a policyholder sim- 
ply amounts to discrimination. You 
have given different coverage or broad- 
er coverage than the policy provides 
without corresponding difference in 
premium, 

We all know how insurance depart- 
ments feel about discrimination. As 
long as the company is issuing an in- 
suring contract in stated form, it is 
bound to fulfil the obligations of that 
contract and no more, Often the agent 
thinks and tells us that we simply can- 
not afford to offend this assured or to 
antagonize this broker. Again we have 
brokers who promise to give us vast 
quantities of highly profitable business 
if we will only stretch a point and pay 
this particular claim. If any of you 
have ever persuaded the home office to 
pay a doubtful or invalid claim on such 
a basis as this, vou will no doubt re- 
call that instead of securing the fur- 
ther business good will of the broker 
by our action, the result was quite the 
contrary. When a broker or anyone 


occur and mis- 


else feels himself under a little undue 
obligation to an.office, he is more apt 
to avoid that office than to go out of 
his way to do business with it. 


The Ideal Agent 


The good agent will uphold the com- 
pany in claim disputes. The ideal agent 
would have for his motto “my com- 
pany; may she always be right, but my 
company right or wrong.” The chances 
are that the company will be right. 
Whenever it fairly appears that a claim 
payment is due, the company is prompt 
and cheerful about making the pay- 
ment. But on the other hand, we are 
just as much bound to decline payment 
when the facts are against the claim- 
ant. Many a controversy will be avoid- 
ed if the agent, while sympathizing 
with the assured and regretting his loss, 
will yet tell him that the company is 
entirely in the right in its disclaimer. 
If an assured finds the agent and com- 
pany in a dispute over the merits of 
his claim, he is apt to conclude that 
either the agent or the company doesn’t 
know its business and is not worthy 
of his confidence and future patronage. 

We have heard claim adjusters as a 
class referred to as “Shylocks”’; some 
have gone further and advanced the 
theory that the only reason for not 
sending claim adjusters to the peniten- 
tiary is the fear of corrupting the less- 
er criminals. This we know to be slan- 
der of the basest sort. We are here 
for service,—to serve you, the public 
and the company, and all we ask is that 
you continue to give us your cordial 
co-operation. 


ATTACK AMBULANCE CHASERS 


The threatened withdrawal of the lia- 
bility insurance companies from the 
East Side of New York, due to the per- 
sistent activity of ambulance chasing 
lawyers, have led the property owners 
of that section to consider the possi- 
bility of curbing these gangs of law- 
suit promoters through the office of the 
District Attorney. Complaints from 
this source have been increasingly fre- 
quent since the enactment of the com- 
pensation law, which struck a severe 
blow at the business of damage suit 
lawyers and forced some of them to 
seek practice in other directions. Some 
of them join the East Side raiders, and 
with the aid of runners and procurers 
they have done a thriving business. 
The property owners feel that the 
abuse has gone so far that it has be- 
come a menace to ownership in this 
section. Inasmuch as the companies 
all find that insurance on property own- 
ers against lawsuits for personal inju- 
ries is unprofitable in the _ locality 
where the freebooters operate, the own- 
ers with good reason are pessimistic as 
to their own ability to cope with the 
situation. It is regarded as improbable 
that the District Attorney will inter- 
fere, but more hope lies in the bar as- 
sociations. If they make the effort it 
is believed that conditions can be re- 
lieved if not remedied. 


EXPRESSES MIND IN LATIN 


John Postgate, writing in the Pitts- 
burgh Post, uses Latin to express his 
opinion of the attitude of one of the 
companies in its compensation writings 
in that State. Mr. Postgate says: 

“With one exception, according to 
the record since January 1, casualty 
companies operating in Pennsylvania 
are meeting compensation claims in a 
broad-minded libsral way. The excep- 
tional company is of European parent- 
age and has foreign representatives in 
this district, who are in a fair way of 
being taught what American compensa- 
tion, justly administered, really means. 
Verbum sat sapienti, as the Romans 
used to say when they spoke Latin. You 
will find the meaning of the phrase at 
the rear end of any old dictionary.” 


Leon Rosenblatt, a New York broker 
and adjuster, died in Mt. Sinai Hospital 
recently following a stroke of apoplexy. 


INSURES BASEBALL TEAMS 


Aetna Life Carries Accident Policiy 
on “Braves,” “Red Sox,” “Athleticg” 
and Individual Players 


The Aetna Life has issued DOlicies 
covering a number of the big leagy 
baseball teams. The Company’s ageno, 
bulletin in the last edition describes 
the policies as follows: 


“The Aetna has carried a large nyp. 
ber of these baseball risks in past ge. 
scns and from present indications ; 
will write more baseball business this 
spring than ever before. A_ policy {og 
$400,000 was recently placed by the 
Foston agency of the Aetna insurip; 
Percy Haughton’s Boston Nationals 
otherwise known as_ the ‘Braves 
against accidents of any nature excep} 
such as shall occur on the _ baseball 
field. The policy insures the owner o 
the team against the loss of services 
of his players by any accidents whic 
may happen off the baseball diamond 
Should one of his players be accidey 
tally killed, the owner of the tean 
wuld receive $10,000, that being the 
sum for which each is insured. 

“Another policy of the same general 
character was recently written by the 
Aetna on the World’s Champion ‘Red 
Sox’ Team, also known as the Boston 
Americans. The owner of this team js 
protected by an Aetna Accident policy 
for $275,000. If the whole team should 
be killed in a railroad accident, the full 
amount of the policy would be paid to 
the owner. 

“Although the policies of the Boston 
Nationals and the Boston Americans do 
not insure the players against accidents 
occurring on the baseball field, the 
Aetna has issued a number of policies 
which provide full coverage both on 
aud off the field. Connie Mack’s team, 
the Philadelphia ‘Athletics,’ are als 
insured under such a policy and s0 is 
the owner of the Cleveland Baseball 
Team. A good many of the other base 
ball teams you will soon be rooting for 
are now insured in the Aetna under 
verious forms of accident and health 
pelicies. Among them are the New 
York Americans, and the Oakland As 
seciation of Oakland, California, In 
addition to this many of the prominent 
baseball players carry individual poli 
cies with the Aetna. 

“Policies of this kind issued to base 
ball players have advantages and dis: 
advantages from the Company view 
point over ordinary accident policies 
On one hand, it is obvious that minor 
irjuries which would not prevent 4 
man from attending to his work in al 
office would incapacitate him for base 
running and similar activities.” 


EXCEEDING SPEED LIMIT WILFUL 
MISCONDUCT 


The California Motor Vehicle Act 
limits the speed of automobiles to % 
miles an hour. The California Supremé 
Court holds that an employe killed 
while driving an automobile at a speed 
of from 34 to 45 miles an hour Was 
guilty of wilful misconduct, barring 
recovery of compensation, within the 
California Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, especially where such speed was 
wholly unnecessary. It was immate 
rial that this speed was not unusual 
according to the custom of drivers ® 
avtomobiles in the vicinity, and was 
not so excessive as to amount to speed 
mania, or to foolhardiness oF dare: 
devilry, or that it was not in violation 
cf any instructions, rules, or orders . 
the employe. Fidelity & Deposit Co, 0 
Maryland v._ Industrial Commission 
(Cal.) 154 Pac. 834. 


NEW MUTUAL SUGGESTION 


A suggestion has been made that the 


automobile clubs in Rochester, es: 
Buffalo, Syracuse, Rome and ad 
town join in a mutual insurance pr 
sition, 
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[__ Special Talks With Local Agents _ | 





That price should not be 
Main Factor the main factor in buy- 


in Buying ing insurance is the 
Insurance point of a recent com- 
munication. from P. B. 


snillito, manager of the Illinois Depart- 
rent of the Massachusetts Insurance 
and Bonding Co., in the “Co-ordinator.” 

“Some few years ago,” says Mr. Shil- 
lito, “we secured the schedule bond 
covering employes of a large company, 
covering throughout the entire country; 
although we have had considerable 
cmpetition at each renewal period, we 
have been able to hold this business on 
the standpoint of service rendered. 
About a year ago, the president of the 
(Company, when he was in Chicago, 
called upon me and discussed the mat- 
ter of rates On automobile trucks own- 
ef and operated by the Company, and 
{named him our rates. It seems at 
that time that these trucks were in- 
sured in another company, and the 
rates of that company were consider- 
ably less than our rates. I talked to 
him quite a little along the point of 
srvioe and stability of Company, etc., 
but was unable to persuade him to 
change in view of the considerably low- 
er rates offered by the other company. 
The talk I had with him did not fall on 
barren ground, however, for sometime 
beck I succeeded in securing the gen- 
eral liability and the compensation cov- 
erage on the branch plant in Chicago, 
and shortly after that was invited to 
figure on the compensation and liability 
insurance on the manufacturing plant 
at another point. 

“The automobile truck ‘insurance was 
icnewed with a cut-rate company. But 
the point I wish to ‘bring out is that 
several months ago, I ascertained dur- 
ing the time this insurance was carried 
in the cul-rate casualty company, that 
ai accident occurred in Chicago by 
rason of the operation of one of the 
trucks, and it would appear from infor 


mation that | can gain that it is an 
accident that would probably mean the 
cost of from fifteen hundred to two 


thousand dollars to settle the case. I 
was informed that notice had been sent 
te the casualty company, but no seitle- 
rnet has been effected, and in view 
of financial difficulties of that particu- 
lar company, the assured is greatly 
concerned as to whether the claim will 
be liquidated. During the course of 
le conversation, a remark was made 
lo me that if all things were consid- 
ered, price is not an important factor 
in buying insurance. Their local man- 
aver stated frankly that they were be- 
gnning to view the matter from that 
standpoint, as they were not in the in 
sirance business and had to depend 
upon information gained from various 
aud sundry sources, but that as fast as 
tteir business came up for renewal that 
ve would have first chance at it, and 
that our first chance would be a very 
sod chance. [t remains to be seen, 
® course, how much of the business 
ve can secure from now on. The pros- 
ects seem good. The old quotation 
ng to me at the time, namely, ‘That 
te mills of the gods grind slowly, but 
they grind exceedingly fine.’ ” 
* ” * 


A timely criticism of the 

Loose loose handling of renew- 
Handling al certificates by some 
of Renewals agents is voiced by the 
Fidelity & Casualty. The 
point is made that liability is the com- 
ah stock in trade and should be 
— to the same extent as the 
ho e and physical assets of any other 
Mmercial organization. Yet some 
— deliver renewal certificates to 
ino allow them to remain 
- ; ing for several months, and 
pte to have the premium 
ftandin or which the renewal was out- 
ws bs 8. The fact that the company 
lable for this period and would 


have been forced to recognize any 
claims presented before the renewal 
was cancelled, seems to be ignored or 
passed over as a technicality. As 4 
justification for granting the request 
the company is expected to accept the 
client’s statement, either direct or 
through the agent, that he had never 
definitely accepted the policy, 

The position is not taken that every 
policy or renewal must be paid for on 
delivery, but the premiums are often 
left outstanding beyond the regular 
credit period without the slightest as- 
surance that the assured considers him- 
self liable to pay for the renewal, other 
than the fact that he has not returned 
it or definitely refused to accept it. In- 
deed there are cases where, notwith- 
standing a definite refusal, the renewal 
is allowed to remain in the assured’s 
possession or held by the agent without 
any intimation to the home office that 
the policy is void. 

Agents are invited to co-operate in 
an effort to restrict this undoubted 
evil, which if persisted in is calculated 
to work material detriment to the acci- 
dent and health business as a whole. 


CHANGES POLICY FORMS 

The Federal Life, of Chicago, makes 
the following announcement about pol- 
icy forms: 

“As per Special Accident and Health 
Bulletin mailed March 1, 1916, we wish 
to call our representatives’ attention to 
the full significance of the changes and 


generous modifications in the three 
principal policies issued by our Ace1- 
dent and Health Department. It is our 


desire to push the development of this 
department of our company as we 
never did before and it is with this 
fact in view that we liberalized matert- 
ally in constructing the new policies so 
that our representatives can place be- 
fore their prospects a contyact not ex 
celled anywhere, a policy impossible 
to misrepresent, a contract when sold 
will stay sold. It is a policy intended 
to reduce the lapse ratio. 

“The Peerless Protection Policy is as 
liberal as can be offered for the money. 
All vexatious conditions eliminated. No 
unemployment restrictions. It pays for 
the first week or any part of the first 
week’s illness based from the first visit 
of the physician and thereafter as long 
as disability continues. The same is 
embodied in the Federal’s Income Spe- 
cial Policy. 

“We have eliminated the Women’s 
Income Policy and have decided to is 
sue the Federal’s Income Regular and 


the Safety First policies to women. 
Read the instructions in the new rate 
sheets carefully. Note particularly 


that the Federal’s Income Policy Regu- 
lar is issued to women at special rates, 
but the Safety First Policy is issued at 
the regular rates on page 4, same as 
men. The age limit, however, is 49 
years. The Peerless Protection Policy 
and the Federal’s Income Special Pol- 
icy are sold to the men only—study the 
rates carefully.” 


The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Limited 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
..ABILITY, STEAM BOILER, ACCIDEN’., 
HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 


United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manage: 


Employers’ Liability Building, 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACENTS WANTED 





Georgia Casualty 


W. E. SMALL ara 
A Strong Casualty Company 


ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS 
AUTOMOBILE BURGLARY 


Company 


MACON, GEORGIA 


President 


Surplus and Reserves over $800,000 
Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 


HEALTH 


LIABILITY 
ELEVATOR TEAMS 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 








HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and a ; 
Credit Insurance Established 1869. 


OF 





“Sere 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 

New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 
Resident Managers 
New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 








HOME OFFICE, 


CHARTERED 1874 


PLATE GLASS 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


47 CEDAR STREET 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 








gist 
Fly Wheel Insurance, 


Damage), Automobile (Personal Injury, Property Damage and Collision), Physicians, 


s, Owners and Landlords, Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation—Steam Boiler Insurance; 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Office—92 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 


GPE) 55.5 Sesh SS pL coe areakred ee babke isis reiubbadadtaabdeumeben 
RENEE <i. dost, cobiwidvrsiiuaedaowsuadiaidatcesed auiousdoatie wine 
een jens dawn nseeinseNbessenneanaeneesinie 1,000,000.00 
nee UN 00) Uo os os ona aaeeadincaceievebions 3,149,541.61 
ROGUES GREE. BE DOCMNOE 96; BB iccnescccvccccccccccecocvces 52,159,863.76 
This Company issues contracts as follows: Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 
Health and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass In- 
surance, Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, Teams (Personal Injury and Property 
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BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $2,000,000 


BUSINESS= 


DEVELOPING 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
= Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bondingan|nsurance Company 


T. J. FALVEY, President 


BUILDERS 








Write For Territory 








No ‘‘ifs’’ ‘‘ands’’ 


GREAT EASTERN 


or ‘‘ buts’”’ 


NEW ORDINARY ACCIDEN' 
INSURANCE CONTRACTS ARE WHAT YOU 
DESIRE AND WHAT YOU CAN SELL 


WHAT YOU DESIRE IS COMING TO YOU 


the 


ULTRAS 
AND HEALTH 





GET NEXT! 





GREAT EASTERN CASUALTY COMPANY 


55 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 
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Good Service 


AND 
Guaranteed Cost Life Insurance 


are the Cornerstones of our Successful Company. 

Brief, liberal, clearly expressed policies with guaranteed low 
cost are serviceable alike to policyholders and agents. 

Specimens of Life, Accident or Health policies furnished 


upon request. 
FOR AGENCIES ADDRESS 
The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company, of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 

FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the 
Policy, will be paid. 

SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the Policy, will be paid. 

THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED accident, $15,000, or THREE 
TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disability Endorsement FURTHER guar. 
antees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Company 
will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, but not 
to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate of $25 PER 
WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And why 
should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost is low. 

Agents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Pennsylvania, North Carolina 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Delaware, Mississippi and Kansas. An opportunity 
for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. Address: 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co, 
Home Office, United Life Building - Concord, New Hampshire 























ONE OF THE BEST FORMS OF 
INSURANCE EVER DEVISED IS THE 


Equitable’s Life Income Policy 


EMBODYING A 


NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE 


ALN 


} Under this latest form, if the Insured be- 
comes totally and permanently disabled he 
receives an income for life, without reduc- 
ing the income payable to the Beneficiary 
after his death, any sums thus paid to him 
being in addition to and not in place of the 
income the Beneficiary will subsequently 
receive. Itisa form that may fairly be said 
to sell itself. Those seeking the latest and 
best in life insurance will do well to 

“f investigate. 


MTT UUW HULU. 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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A NATIONAL UNION 
POLIGY OF PREPAREDNESS 
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San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 












U. S. Gash Assets, Dec. 31, 1914 $14,814,383.94 


Surplus, - - - + 4,841,887.19 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 1904  — 1,051,543.00 








Liverpool 

ano Onion 
ano Globe 
Insurance Co. 


Over $147,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 








HENRY W. EATON, MANAGER 


G. W. HOYT, DEPUTY MANAGER 


J. B. KREMER, AssT. DEPUTY MANAGER 
T. A. WEED, AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 
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